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THE SEASON AND THE CROPS. 


The farmer watches his crops with anxious 


ticed some things which bear upon the subjects 
under consideration. 
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several directions, through the length and breadth 
of the land: not only from Chicago to Mobile, 
but also in other directions—and we have no- 





amply to reward the toil of the tillers, than this 





year. We cannot help remarking here that, 
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should the winter wheat crop, in sections where 
it is sown (and there is a larger breadth even 
there than ever before), come to maturity in 
perfection, spring wheat can only bring a low 
price, and the markets for that commodity will 
rule lower than at present. For the sake of 
the farmers we could wish it to be otherwise, but 
these are our convictions now. 

Barley has been sown to a great extent, stim- 
ulated as it has been by the high prices of last 
year, and we are satisfied that with a good, 
abundant harvest, the price will rule at a dollar 
or less per bushel. 

Oats have been sown about in the usual ra- 
tio, and the stand is fair, the season so far fa- 
vorable; they will be heavier in the South than 
usual, because of the cool weather and frequent 
showers. 

We remark in conclusion, that there is much 
in the season and prospective crops to encourage 
the farmer. The products of the great Missis- 
sippi Valley bid fair to exceed those of former 
years by many thousands of bushels, but the 
prices for staples are not likely to rule as high 
as in 1868 and 1869. 


a ae —__——— 
State Fair in Mississippi. 

We are very glad to notice that the great 
State of Mississippi intends holding a State 
Fair in 1869, and that Jackson, the Capital 
of the State, is the location. Six thousand 
dollars are appropriated to fix up the grounds 
and to pay the premiums. We know of no 
better opportunity for Northern manufacturers 
to expose to inspection their inventions in ag- 
ricultural implements or Jabor-saving machin 
ery. Many who have been to the New Orleans 
fair, are reaping a golden harvest in sequence. 
Nothing that we know of would afford us more 
pleasure than to be present on the occasion ; and 
circumstances may so shape as to make it pos- 
sible. If we do attend, we shall select M. W. 
Philips as ‘“‘our particular friend.” 

The above-named Fair will come off during 
the fourth week in October. 


Thanks for the complimentary notice. 
-_-- — ——- see 


Sheep in Missouri --- Reply to M. G. &., 
Jasper County. 

Ever since the notice of the exhibition of Wool 
and Woolens to be held at Cincinnati early in 
August (4th to 7ih) was published, we have de- 
signed to say something on this subject; for 
we recognize it as of great importance to Mis- 
souri. We thank M. G. S. for taking the initi- 
atory. It is a wellestablished fact, that the 
high, rolling and hilly lands, of our State, are 
well adapted to the grazing of sheep; that, in 
the entire State, there are but few days in the 
year, comparatively, when sheep may not run 
out, or when they need be fed, except on pas- 
tures. If rightly managed, there must be profit 
in keeping them, even at the present low rates 
of wool. There isa question as to the best 


kinds or breeds to keep, and if we remember 
right, we have not been entirely silent on this 
head. Circumstances must determine this point. 
If a man can not, on account of the extent of 
his farm, keep more than one, or at most two, 
hundred head ; and if, withal, he lives near to 


unhesitatingly pronounce in favor of some of the 
best middle-wooled or open-wooled sheep, for 
two reasons ; one is, they are very hardy, pro- 
lific, and withal, a good mutton sheep; the se- 
cond is, that America has not as yet produced 
all the combing wools she needs— producing 
now about three million of dollars’ worth, and 
importing at the same time about eight mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth. If, on the other hand, 
it is desirable to keep larger flocks, and where fine 
wool is the principal object—the Spanish Mer- 
inoes are now generally admitted to be the best, 
because they will feed better in large flocks and 
keep together. Every tlock master will under- 
stand that it is very desirable to have the flock as 
near an even grade as possible, because the wool 
will sell more readily, and it will also save much 
labor in assorting and handling. Here is a 
point where buyers ofteu make a good thing; 
they purchase the entire lot a man may have, 
at the price of the coarsest; then assort and 
run up the fine wool to the highest grade it 
will bear. 
We believe it the most profitable for the far- 
mer to wash the wool on the sheep’s back. This 
is simply our personal opinion, and is not assert- 
ed here to open controversy. Let the sheep be 
well washed in a swift running brook if possible, 
on a bright, sunny day; drive them back to 
the pasture on a road free from dust if possible, 
and give them aclean lot; if small, let it be 
well littered with coarse hay or straw. Allow 
the oil to start well into the wool, and then 
shear. Roll your fleeces compact and let them 
be free from tag-locks or other filth, so that on 
examination they will open fair; roll out the 
shoulder of the fleece, which is always the best 
wool of the fleece. In shearing guard against 
clipping (cutting the wool twice). 
We are decidedly in accord with our corres- 
pondent, in regard to a law to prohibit the in- 
troduction of diseased sheep. If a law can be 
made to exclude Texas stock, as has been de- 
monstrated, it may be made against diseased 
and rotten sheep, come from whatever direction 
they may. We desire our agricultural socie- 
ties and farmers’ clubs to agitate this subject, 
and let a bill be prepared in good season and 
introduced, if we have an adjourned session of 
the General Assembly, of which there is little 
doubt. Our columns are open to receive any 
suggestion or to discuss any plan that will in 
any respect be a practical saving to the farmers 
of Missouri, and sheep breeders in particular. 
Now, a word to sheep breeders and manufac- 
turers: We are personally exceedingly anxious 
to see Missouri wools and woolens well repre- 
sented at Cincinnati. We believe that it may be 
made a profitable occasion to all who can attend, 
especially so to those who can afford to hold their 
clip until that time. Let there be a very gen- 
eral turn-out. On pages 258 and 259, current 
volume, are notes referring to the exhibition, 
which breeders will please notice. 
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An Ohio correspondent of the Country Genile- 
man says, in Delaware Co., in that State, the 


Farmers’ Clubs usually meet at the houses of 
the members in regular order, the member at 
whose house the meeting is held, entertaining 








acity, or at least near to a railroad station—we 


HILLING POTATOES. 

It is suicidal to hill potatoes in a drouth : they 
will come to nothing. An equally good crop, 
independent of a drouth, may be raised without 
hilling ; yet hilling is resorted to. It is resort- 
ed to from habit; also in the belief that it is 
better. The only advantage in hilling potatoes 
is, they dig easier. But machinery is now used, 
so that this excuse is obviated. 

We say, ‘‘a hill of potatoes.” This is in 
consequence of the practice, from time imme- 
morial, of throwing a cone around the stalks, 
But, the march of improvement has taught us 
better. 

Potatoes want the level of the ground. That 
ground wants to be mellow; sufficiently rich 
to grow them—and that not veryrich. A wel!- 
treated clay soil, thoroughly drained, is proba- 
bly best, though any good, mellow soil will 
grow them. There should, in connection with 
the clay, be humus. In new land, potatoes will 
grow well, on account of the decayed vegetable 
matter. So, old, rotten sward, is excellent.— 
Too much clay is not advisable. Lime is good; 
so, also, are ashes. Ashes may be used with 
the seed, in the row, or otherwise. The most 
immediate benefit is, to get them in contact 
with the plant in some way. 

But, we wish to draw attention more partic- 
ularly to the treatment of the crop after it is 
planted and has appeared in the rows. 

As with all*crops, it is desirable to work the 
soil as much as possible. Keep mellow from 
week to week with the cultivator and other im- 
plements—anything to stir the ground and keep 
the weeds under. It is a great place to grow 
weeds, the coarse, stiff kinds. These must be 
kept down rigidly. And this can be done while 
the other great object is secured, viz., the keep- 
ing moist the ground during a drouth. Be- 
tween the rows cultivate deeply; let the imple- 
ment find its way well down; and work up to 
the hills, but not so as to disturb them. Your 
seed being planted deep—say five to six inches 
—there will be no danger of disturbing the 
plant, with a little care. The hoe will finish 
what the cultivator may not venture to do. 

In this case you keep up a moisture that you 
could not otherwise get, save by irrigation.— 
Soon the vines, by shading the ground, will aid 
you. But keep on working; work as long as 
you can. Do not deepen round the hills so 
much towards the last. The fruit will set some- 
times near the surface ; and to disturb it will 
not do. Be careful, then, towards the last in 
this respect. 

By following these directions there is little 
danger of losing a crop of potatoes by a drouth. 
If hills are made, the case is different, however 
much the ground, aside from the hills, may 
be worked. The hills will dry out, let alone as 
they are; and all the rain that may fall will 
not be apt to benefit them any ; or, at the best, 
not much. They dry out almost at once again. 
But the most is, they will not get soaked 
through ; they are so made as to ward off the 
water. 

Make mellow, deep (in plowing), and keep 
land on a level; keep working. These few 
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Wor.p : — Having 
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return when a fav- 
orable opportunity 
offers—I, therefore, 
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your many read- 
ers who may con- 
template building, a plan (entirely original with 
me) for a useful and not very expensive farm 
building, combining three buildings in one: 
which, considering the cost of building materi- 
al, is no small item in a farmer’s cost of use- 
‘ul improvements. Not being an artist, I offer 
the best draft of the building I can, trusting to 
a description to explain what the drawing fails 
to show. 

The engraving shows a building 20x30 feet, 
12 feet high; the coop on the top is to hang a 
block and tackle in, by which to elevate the 
grain, which is done by horse power through 
a hatch in the middle of the building or wagon 
way. G, the granary, 20x30 feet and 4 feet 
deep to eave; C, corn-crib, 5 feet wide at bot- 
tom, 6 feet at the top, 30 feet long and 8 deep; 
W, wagon-house ; LZ, ladder, by which to as- 
cend to granary; dddd, doors for throwing 
corn into crib and also for letting it out—there 
being two doors for throwing in and two for 
letting out corn to each crib—each crib is slat- 
ted up endwise in the wagon-way, the slats be- 
ing 14 inches apart; B B B, double braces 
from’each post to centre of tie that supports the 


PW 


floor of granary, throwing the weight on each 
post alike, and relieving the pressure on the 
main sill; EE, entrance to corn-crib. There 
is a window, 8x10, 12 lights, in each end. 

The above cut shows a building set on 16 
locust posts, 1 foot in diameter (stone, if con- 
venient, would answer for posts,) 8 under each 
crib, 2 feet high above ground, each post tin- 
ned 1 foot down from top, making it entirely 
rat and mouse proof. 

This building will store 500 bushels of corn, 
and over, in the ear, to each crib, and 2,000 
bushels of wheat (and more of lighter grains) 
—being 100 tons or more. The building being 
30 feet long, affords shelter to two wagons. The 
whole, comprising wagon-house, corn-crib and 
granary, under one roof. The granary can be 
partitioned off, to suit convenience, for the sto- 
ring of different kinds of grain. By the use 
of spouts and pipes, with one man above to keep 


the grain over the spout, one person can fill 

sacks as fast as two or three hands can tie, 
Farmers who contemplate building, would 

do well to consider this plan, as it is both use- 

ful and convenient—I find it so. ems 
Freedom’s Home, hy. 








From Macon County, Mo. 

Cou. N. J. Corman: In looking over a late 
issue of the Rural World, I notice an article, by 
J.C. A., on “Burning Wheat Straw.” He 
seems to think his wheat is generally double as 
good on spots where he has burnt old straw, 
and appears anxious to know what causes the 
effect. It appears easy to understand why the 
wheat does better on the ground where the 
straw was burnt. I expect his land has rather 
too much of the white clay substance, and the 
alkali produced by the ashes from the old 
straw, dissolves it, and causes the ground to 
pulverize and give the wheat a better chance to 
root ; it also has a tendency to strengthen and 
increase the fertility of the land and help it in 
many respects. 

I was talking not long since with a man who 
had been engaged in the coal oil business, and 
he told me that after they had bored to a cer- 
tain depth, they would come in contact with a 
very tough kind of clay, in which it was near- 
ly impossible to make their tools work until 
they happened to apply alkali, which imme- 
diately dissolved the clay; and, after that, he 
said, they had no more trouble with it than 


But it will cause land to wash; and the 
prairie land, when new, bas plenty of the alka- 
li substance in it. The burning of corn stalks 
on new prairie land is generally productive of 
evil. 

I would like to know, through some of your 
correspondents, what kind of insects make those 
troublesome white worms that are called Bo- 
ers, that are so destructive in orchards; also, 
what is best to keep them off the trees. 

I noticed in the same issue an article in 
which an idea was advanced by some one, that 
unripe meat was just as unhealthy as unripe 
fruit. From the way the writer appears to ar- 
gue, one would suppose that if he were to buy 
fowls for his own consuniption, he would pick 
for the old hens and roosters. Now any one 
knows, that has ever tried it, that fruit which 
matures early is generally good, and the corn 
which ripens the soonest is apt to be the sound- 
est. I think your paper 1s of vast importance 
to farmers. . W. P. F. 





The Dixie Farmer for May 20 says: ‘‘Wheat 
everywhere is reported fine. However, we hear 
of some flies and worms in Williamson County, 


COUNTIES OF MISSOURI. 
(Continued from our last.] 

Monroe County—Is the centre of the North-east 
part of the State. Two-thirds of it is timber; the 
prairies small and fertile. Surface undulating, well 
watered, having numerous springs, and well adapted 
to stock raising. The higher rolling lands well adap- 
ted to the growth of fine tobacco, which has been one 
of the principal staples of the county. Building ma- 
terials are abundant, as also coal. Good water power 
unimproved. Paris is the county seat. Pop., 1860, 
14,785. Vote, 1868—Rep. 974; Dem. 697—thrown out. 
Montgomery County—Lies on the north bank of 
the Missouri river, in the east central part of the State. 
The N. M. Railroad divides it east and west. The 
northern portion is level prairie, the central is rolling 
prairie, the southern, broken timber land. The bluffs 
and slopes along the Missouri river are admirably 
adapted to the cultivation of the grape. Coal under- 
lies the whole. Cannel coal has been found in consid- 
erable quantities. There are fine springs, good build- 
ing stone and clay for bricks. Soil generally fertile, 
and adapted to all the purposes of agriculture. Dan- 
ville is the county seat. Pop., 1860, 9,719. Vote, 
1868—Rep. 686; Dem, 493. 


Morean County—Is centrally located, and trav- 
ersed by the P. R. R. on the north. Surface undula- 
ting, with about equal parts of prairie and timber.— 
The prairies and valleys along the streams are very 
fertile, and produce large crops of grain, grasses, fruits 
and vegetables. The county boasts of a healthy cli- 
mate, fertile soil, good schools, cheap lands, a good 
market for produce, and building material of all kinds. 
Lead, coal, limestonefand freestone are found in various 
parts. Versailles is the county seat. Pop., 1860, 
8,202. Vote, 1868—Rep. 564; Dem. 401, 


New Maprip County—Is very near the South-east- 
ern corner of the State. General surface is a level 
plain, watered by lakes and sluggish streams. Some 
portions are heavily timbered with oak, ash, hickory, 
walnut andcypress. The soil is very fertile, and pro- 
duces enormous yields of corn, wheat, hemp, cotton, 
and all root crops. It is estimated that there is more 
corn raised here at a better profit than in any other 
county of the State. New Madrid is the county seat. 
Pop., 1860, 5,653. Vote, 1868—Rep. 7; Dem. 344. 


Newton County—lIn the South-west, borders on 
Kansas. The 8. P. R. R. will pass through it. It is 
the centre of what the State Geologist pronounces ‘‘one 
of the best lead regions in the world.” Granby and 
Neosho are the principal mining points. Some of the 
finest agricultural lands of South Missouri are here, 
both valley and upland. Surface undulating, with 
prairie and timber equally divided. The valleys are 
rich and well timbered with oak, hickory, walnut, elm, 
hackberry, &c. Stock growingwill pay well. Neosho 
is the county seat. Pop., 1860, 9,325. Vote, 1868— 
Rep. 759: Dem. 221. 


Nopaway County—Is a portion of the famous 
“Platte country” and on the Iowaline. Surface un- 
dulating, embracing prairie and timber. Soil very 
rich—well watered by the Platte and other streams, 
which furnish abundant water power for mills and 
manufactories. Maryville is the county seat. Pop., 
1860, 5,253. Vote, 1868—Rep. 1,082; Dem. 609. 


OreGon County—Is one of the Southern tier of 
counties. About one-fifth of it is considered good 
farming land, the remainder being too rough for gen- 
eral cultivation. It is well timbered, the north part 
containing fine large pine timber, much of it conven- 
ient to water power. Both lead and copper in the 
county. Cotton yields from 800 to 1,000 lbs. per acre. 
Corn is the staple. The grape matures well. The 
war desolated the county. Farming is of a somewhat 
primitive character. Alton isthe county seat. Pop., 
1860, 3,009. Vote, 1868—-Dem. majority 225. Vote 
thrown out. 

Osace County—lIs centrally located, and bounded 
by the Missouri on the north, the Osage on the west, 
and the Gasconade on a portion of the east. Is well 
watered by streams and springs of both hard and soft 
water. Surface rolling or broken, and well timbéred, 
the north part heavily. The valleys and much of the 
table lands fertile. Wheat, corn aad tobacco are the 
staples. Well adapted to sheep raising. Attention 
is now turned considerably to the cultivation of the 
grape, as soil, climate and expenses favor it. The P. 
R. R. crosses it onthe north. Linnis the county seat. 
Pop., 1860, 7,879. Vote, 1868—Rep. 594; Dem. 689. 

Ozark County—Is in the South-west, on the Arkan- 
sas line. It is generally mountainous and covered with 
forests of oak, hickory and yellow pine. It is well 
watered and affords excellent water power. The val- 
leys have produced 90 bushels of corn and 30 bushels 
of wheat to the acre. Gainesville is the county seat. 
Pop., 1860, 2,447. Vote, 1868—Rep. 106; Dem: 56. 





Tennessee.” 





with any other part of the earth. 


[Continuation next week.] 
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BARLEY. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: I would be pleased to 
see, in your columns, something in reference to 
the best mode of harvesting and securing bar- 
ley. Ihave generally cut and bound it as I do 
wheat; but it is very unpleasant to bind. Some 
say it can be mowed and shocked as hay ; if 
that can be done it is certainly a much easier 
way of securing it. SuBSCRIBER. 

Washington, Mo. 

Repty.— Barley straw is hardly ever long 
enough to bind; and when it is, the beards on the 
grain are aserious obstacle. But, as to mowing 
barley we do not endorse that; barley should 
be cut with a reaper (if not cradled); allowed to 
lay exposed to the sun a few hours; then cock- 
ed up like hay, taking all possible pains to have 
it as little exposed to the weather as possible, 
Farmers now use long-tined, wooden forks, for 
handling barley, by which the hands are well 
protected. 

Barley, like other grain, is much benefitted 
by going through the sweating process, and 
should therefore be stacked three or four weeks 
It should be as even in color as possible, so that 
in the process of malting it will all sprout at the 
same time. If much barley is raised, it would 
undoubtedly pay to cure it under caps, as they 
do hay in New England. We will volunteer 
an opinion as to prices: the early market will 
be the best—say September. The crop sown is 
large, and Iowa and Minnesota can not, at that 
time, send barley to market. 

—_—— ee ——_—__— 
A FERTILIZER. 

‘«Take one barrel of pure, finely-ground bone, 
and mix it with a barrel of good wood-ashes ; 
during the mixing add gradually about three 
pailfuls of water. The heap may be made upon 
the floor of an outbuilding, or upon the barn 
floor; and, by the use of a hoe, the bone and 
ashes must be thoroughly blended together.— 
The water added is just sufficient to liberate the 
caustic alkalies, potash and soda; and these re- 
act upon the gelatine of the bone, dissolving the 
little atoms, forming a kind of soap, and fitting 
it for plant aliment. It must be used in small 
quantities, or in about the same way as the so- 
called superphosphates. A barrel of this mix- 
ture is worth two of any of the commercial fer- 
tilizers, and the cost will be but about half as 
much. It remains to be added, if the bone-meal 
and ashes are very dry, four pailfuls of water 
may be required; but care must be exercised 
not to have it inconveniently moist. It will be 
ready for use in a week after itis made. Pure, 
raw, finely-ground bone and the best of ashes 
should be employed. If ashes cannot be pro- 





cured, potash may be employed as a substitute, acre, . : : $180 
by dissolving twelve pounds in ten gallons of hot — g9 120 
water, and thoroughly saturating the bone-flour ross plowing, $2 per acre, - 
with the solution. A barrel of dry peat or good | Harrowing, seven days man and team, 28 
loam, free from stones, may be mixed with the|Seed wheat, 90 bushels, at $1.50, 135 
— nono og a, Sos eo ite ym3g rm Sowing with drill, man and team, 25 
used not to have it too moist or too dry. es? . 2 
should not form a sticky mass. In using, a Harvesting, six hands five daye, at $3, 90 
little earth should be scattered over it oy oe Teams and machine, . 20 
dropping the seed. The seed should not fall| Stacking, two hands and one team Ctage, 54 
eet upon . a re of this rp gtd will} Threshing 900 bushels at 8c per bushel, 72 
not be noticed early in the season; but, as it Extra labor at threshing, four hands, 36 
advances, the crops will become vigorous, and : = , 
yield a fine return.’—Journal of Chemistry. Boarding hands at harvest and threshing, 50 
Hauling, 22 days, forty bushels, per load, 
BurrerMILk For Lice on CatrLe.—We should man and team, at $4 per day, 88 
like to hear of the following being tried. If it wae 
Total, $898 


is good, it is one of the best for the farmer we 
have seen : 


“Sour milk or buttermilk is the best thing I 
ever tried to kill lice on cattle. Onawarm day, 


come with a load, even if only ten miles distant. 
Our figures would be something near the fol- 
lowing, as the cost of production of 900 busheis 
of wheat, which would be the sum total at 15 
bushels per acre: 

Breaking land, 60 acres (prairie), 


in $28 of paying tor the land, but not the fenc- 
ing. 


kill every louse and clean the skin of scurf; 


”__Cor. Prairie 
—————? <+— 


Profits of Missouri Farming. 


the least injury. Farmer. 





about like the following : 
Suppose a new comer to purchase sixty 


Add for cost of fencing, 480 
” ° plowing and extras, 390 
The total will be, $1,350 


Now, suppose this land is sown to wheat in 
the fall, and that it yields the moderate average 
of twenty bushels to the acre. This, at the 
moderate average price of $1.50 per bushel, 
— to $1,800. The account, then, stands 
thus 


Expended for land and improvement, $1,350 
Received for crop of first year, 1,800 
Leaving as profit, $450 


This profit is only $30 ‘less than the original 
cost of the land ; and it is all made in one year, 
according to the most reliable statistics of Mis- 
souri agricultural operations. 

But, suppose this figuring is not realized in 
practical result. Suppose it is Only half-realized. 
What then? The result is, that, with the abate 
ment of one hundred per cent. from profits or- 
dinarily made in this State, there still remains 
a profit more handsome than is realized upon 
investments in agricultural operations in States 
further Eastward, especially such old States as 
New York and Pen nsylvania, where landis much 
higher in price and labor more expensive. 
This, too, is but asingle illustration of the ad- 
vantages to besecured by men of moderate means 
in coming to Missouri. Figures show almost as 
favorably i in stock management, fruit culture 
and other specialties belonging to the varied 
occupations of a farmer’s life. 

Remarks—We copy the above from the Chii- 
licothe Tribune, but are not quite satisfied with 
the exhibit, because it is superficial and too 
highly colored. We are conscious, also, that a 
fair show is the best one. Farmers could not 
be led astray ; but others, proposing to engage 
in farm operations, might easily be. We will 
assume the land to cost $8 per acre; at that 
price it will be so far from the’railroad or mar- 
ket as to require a fair day’s work to go and 


$3 per 


The profit, then, on the crop would come with- 


In agood year, the crop would yield twen- 





wash a lousy calf all over with it and it will 





ty bushels or more per acre. 


benefitting the calf in two ways and without 


Those who have closely figured the advanta- 
ges of cultivating prairie lands, give statements 


acres, at $8 per acre, the amount will be $480 





lat only the labor of cross-plowing and subse. 


qsent expense—would be nearly or quite equal 
to the first crop. The straw would be worth 
something for stock, which might be calculated 
to offset interest on investment, wear and tear 
of wagon and machinery. At our figures, jt 
will cost $1 to produce a bushel of wheat and 
deliver it in market. 


a aa ae 
cy 4 ( 7 
Vhe Apiary. 
BEE HIVES. 

Mr. Epitor: As there are men traveling 
round the country swindling the inexperienced 
with bee hives, which they say a moth cannot 
get into, &c., & —let me warn, through the 
columns of the Rural World, all those who are 
thinking of getting improved hives, to keep their 
hands tightly on their pocket books when they 
hear a man talk moth-proof (as one did to me 
a few weeks ago.) Do not be deceived about 
moth-proof hives, for there is no such thing! 
I told this man I would not have a moth-proof 
hive, for I wanted a hive that bees could get 
into; and surely where bees can go moths can, 
Ido not own stock in any patent hive, as [ 
manufacture any style desired; but I say toall 
(from experience) if you have any money to 
expend for an improved hive, give it to Mr. 
Langstroth for the use of his frames, and make, 
or have made, a box to put them in; and you 
have the best hive known. 

If I do not encroach too much on your valu- 
able space, Mr. Editor, I will give your readers 
the best size and shape to make hives for ease 
in handling frames, artificial swarming, queen 
rearing, &c., called the new style of Langstroth 
hive. My bees are nearly all in this style of 
hive. I cut the frames down of sixteen swarms 
several weeks ago, to fit these hives. The 
frames run cross-wise instead of length-wise, as 
in the old style, and are made to hold from 
twelve to sixteen, as desired, with a movable 
division board, by the use of which the hive 
can be adapted toa large or small swarm, or two 
small swarms, or can be divided up into several 
nucleus apartments, by having entrances on all 
sides. The size I am using takes in a frame 
ten inches deep, twelve inches long, inside mea- 
surement. This size of frame is more conven- 
iently handled; and, when the hive 1s divided 
into two or more apartments, is more compact 
and makes a better form for bees to cluster in 
than longer frames. To make a double hive of 
it, have the caps large enough toshut down over 
the main hive, which is all the protection it 
needs, summer or winter. Surplus honey can 
be obtained in frames, by putting another hive 
of the same size on the top of the main hive, 
or in boxes on the top, or arou..d the sides (this 
latter mode seems to be the plan many are 
adopting at present), and have the caps large 
enough to cover the whole, which makes the 
best winter bive in use. I have used double 
hives for the past three years, and have never 
lost a swarm in them, but lost several in sin- 
gle hives. 

I have a new method of my own for making 
artificial swarms which I shall put into practice 
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The second crop, 








in a week or two. . If it works as well as it pro- 
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AND VALLEY FARMER. 
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mises, I will give it to the public. 
you get an equal division of bees—old and 
young—and the young queen is reared in the 
main hive, where she gets the warmth of all 
the bees, and consequently is not dwarfed, as 
when reared by only a few bees. Swarms can 
be made early—as soon as drones appear if de- 
sired—and built up by feeding, and be ready 
for work when the honey harvest comes, It 
is very simple and can be readily understood by 
even the novice. J. L. Peasopy. 
Virden, Macoupin Co., Ill., May 15th, 1869. 


By my plan 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
ITALIAN BEES. 

There is no question but that Italian bees are su- 
perior to the native or common black bee. Every 
person’s opinion, that has kept or now keeps Italian 
bees, that I have scen, coincides with mine, that they 
are decidedly better in every respect to the black bee. 

In the latter part of May, 1867, I purchased an 
Italian queen, and introduced her successfully to the 
weakest colony of black bees that I had, and ina 
month afterwards the Italians came forth in large 
numbers and went to work, and not only filled their 
hive with honey but also four honey boxes; while 
the natives standing side by side in the same kind of 
hives and treated alike, did not stere up a single 
pound of surplus honey that season. I got more sur- 


plus honey from the Italianized stock, that season, 
than a neighbor of mine did from seven stands of 
black bees. The Italian queen paid for herself three 
times over the first year. I have seen my Italians 
gathering honey by moonlight from a grove of Honey 
Locust trees whenin bloom. They go to work earli- 
er and work later than the natives. 

There is no need in giving the points they possess 
of superiority over the common black bee, as all seem 
agreed that they are better. Once, and only once, 
I met a gentleman who had no praise to bestow up- 
onthem. He said “they were a humbug; he had 
procured an Italian queen and went to a great deal 
of trouble to introduce her” [so he said, but I after- 
wards found out that his wife had introduced the 
queen]. He had “found them,” he said, “ to be of 
no account whatever; his black bees had stored up 
some surplus honey, but the Italians had never yet 
been seen in the honey boxes; that they were too 
large to work, and did nothing but hang around 
loose,” &c. I told him I thought that there must be 
a screw loose somewhere, and that if he had no ob- 
jections I would like very much to see them, where- 
upon he invited me to his place. The next day I 
calledon him. He took the cap off the humbug hive, 
as he called the Italianized stock, and said, ‘There, 
Sir, look and see if you can find a bee in those boxes.” 
I took a good look, as the honey boxes had but one 
glass in them—but was astonished to find that not one 
single bee could be seen. He then wanted to put on 
the cap again, thinking that I was satisfied; but as 
I was determined to find out the whys and where- 
foresabout the matter, he allowed me to investigate. 
I then took the honey bexes out, and found the bot- 
tom one to be upside down, so that it was impossible 
for a single bee to get into them. My friend now 
opened bis eyes, and mouth too, and was very much 
surprised. The honey box matter being explained, I 
took a liftat the hive, and found it to be so heavy 
that it was as much as I could do to lift it. That ex- 
plained why the bees were not working; they had 
worked themselves out of a job. I took out five 
frames full of pure honey, and fixed the honey boxes 
so that they could get into them, and they went to 
work right off, seeming glad to havea chance to do 
something. The owner of them acknowledged the 
corn like a man, andsaid that as he had given them 
such a bad character, before, he would hereafter praise 
them more than he had run them down. 

It is not generally known that there is a plan for 
securing the fertilization of young queens by any 
drones desired—such is the fact, however. The dis- 
covery was made sometime sinee by Mrs.. Ellen S. 
Tupper, of Brighton, Iowa, admitted by all to be the 
best writer on bee culture in this country. Mrs. Tup- 
per sends directions to her customers how they can 


he Poultry Para. 
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Change of Fowls--- Feed for Young 
Turkeys. 

While it is a fact that breeds of hens do not 
actually run out, it is also a fact, that by con- 
stantly breeding trom the same birds and al- 
lowing hap hazard 1n-and-in breeding, hens will 
become so small and lay so few eggs during a 
season, that they are a positive damage rather 
than profit. We have known one farmer, at 
least, who was very careless, never giving his 
hens a new mate—that there was not a hen or 
pullet on his farm that would weigh, dressed, 
over one and-a-half pounds. Yesterday, while 
looking over several basket-fuls of eggs, in a 
country store, which were not larger than Ban- 
tam eggs, it was evident to us that wherever 
those eggs were produced, a change of birds 
was necessary, viz: in order to make the hens 
profitable. A hen should never be kept after 
she is three years old, except she should be an 
extraordinary good nurse. A hen will lay just 
about three hundred and fifty eggs in two years, 
commencing when she is eight or nine months old. 
After that she will lay a litter or two of from 
seven to nine eggs per year, and these she will 
hide—hbaving become old and cunning—so that 
they cannot be found; or, she will set on other 
nests. We would as soon commence the season 
with all pullets—except as hinted above, a few 
good nurses—as in any other way ; that is, for 
profit. Atany rate, the male birds ought to be 
changed every season, and these ought not to 
be so old as to be constantly fighting about their 
harems. There should be one cock to every 
dozen hens. He should be handsome as well 
as heavy. When new male birds are intro- 
duced to the yard, they ought all to be strangers 
to the place, else those at home there will fight 
and frequently kill the strangers. 

The best food for young turkeys is, hard- 
boiled eggs, bread soaked in milk, curds and 
baked Indian meal soaked in water or milk, 
After the birds have grown to some size, new 
onions, tops and all, chopped fine and mixed 
with the curds or crumbs, is a healthy diet 
for turkeys. 

The best way to feed young ducks is, to take 
the inwards of a beef, mutton or calf, and allow 
the young ducks achance at the black flies that 
will alight thereon, to “blow” it. A young 
duck is about as quick after a fly as a frog ; the 
quickest eyes will hardly see them ‘“‘do it,”’ and 
they thrive wonderfully on this diet, 
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An Otp Hen.—I read, in your valuable pa- 
per, the account of a hen being ten years old, 
and of some pullets hatched from eggs laid by 
her last season. We hada hen this spring that 
was fourteen years old; how much longer she 
would have lived I do not know, but we took 
pity on her and killed her, because she could 
hardly get about to eat her feed. She laid and 
hatched after she was twelve years old. I am 
certain of her age, because we raised her a pet 
from a chick.’ lam not certain of what breed 
she was, for she was found by my eldest brother 





keep Italian bees pure by a simple plan, even where 
black beesabound This week I have had four young 


queens fertilized by the Italian drones that I selected, | 


by using the plan discovered by Mrs. Tupper, which 
I consider to be of great value. L. C. Warre. 
St. Louis, Mo., June 2. 


| vame of Ginny, by which name she always went. 


where she had fallen in a post-hole by the road- 
side. He was on his way to our county seat 


jand he brought her home and gave her the 


Horse Department. 
Black-Mailing Horse Dealers. 
Among the rascally tricks of the pampered 
flunkies of upper-tendom, which have been al- 
most sanctioned by custom, is that of levying 
black-mail upon the dealers who supply their 
employers with horses. Purchasers should al- 
ways buy upon their own judgment, or upon 
that of some skilled and disinterested friend, 
and never trust to the reports of a mercenary 
menial upon the qualities of horses. We remem- 
ber last year a pair of fine, young horses, unex- 
ceptionable in every respect, which were offered 
to a gentleman at a moderate price. He sent 
his coachman, who was the family oracle on 
horse-flesh, to take the pair on trial. The man 
intimated that a doucer of fifty dollars to him- 
self would greatly facilitate negotiations; the 
dealer—from a distant State, and unused to the 
system, almost universal here in New York, of 
black-mailing — failed to take the hint. The 
horses were hitched to a close carriage, and 
purposely so wretchedly driven by the disap- 
pointed menial as to preventasale. The same 
gentleman shortly after, with the connivance of 
his rascally flunkey, kad a pair of patched-up, 
unsound screws, put upon him, which a 
have been dear at any price. 

Besides these menials, there is another class 
of scoundrels to be found loafing about the 
great sale-stables, who pick up a precarious 
livelihood by black-mailing thedealers. If not 
conciliated by a bribe, when they see a pur- 
chaser looking at a horse, they watch their op- 
portunity and whisper in his ear a hint of un- 
soundness, or some other defect in the animal 
under inspection, well knowing that a suspicion 
of unsoundness will prevent the sale. The 
keepers of the sale-stables should keep a cow- 
hide ora cudgel always conveniently at hand for 
special application to the backs of these rascals. 


Remarks—The above we clip from the Turf, 
Field and Farm, of New York. More or less 
of this thing is going on in every considerable 
town in the country. We are glad to see such 
plain, out-spoken words; they express our sen- 
timents exactly. 


woe 


——_—_—®¢e@—________ 
Wilderness, Cape Girdo, May 8th, 1869. 

Mysrur Epyrtur, Esqr.—Deer Sur: I C you’v 
a hoss department in the World noospaper. I 
love a hoss as good as Mystur Gosip. I’ve had 
hoss knoledg ever since I was a boy, can cure 
the bots every time. For the good ov the an- 
nimel I’le tole you. Symptums same as in the 
“human.” He lays down, grunts, gets up, 
looks round to his flank, switches his tail 
twixt his 2 hind-legs, drops down agin an grunts. 
These are a!l the permonitory symptums in 
full. U C I’ve 2 ways ov cure’n—one’z by 
faith! an tuther’s by practice. I always use 
both remidys, one does not conflict with tuth- 
er. lst hav the boss on his feet, then with 
your 2 hands rub slow an eazy from the top ov 
the head to the end ov the tail—say to ye’r 
self, King Sol he goe’d to the field to plow with 
a golden plow—rub as before stated 3 times, 
as you rub say to yourself, the fust ferrow was 
black, second ferrow was white, third ferrow 
was red !—then slap the hoss on the belly 3 times 
hard and say bots ye’r all dead. To clean up 
I take hair from the tail on the same criter an 
cut it fine with sheep-shears, say 1-16 ov an 
inch long (small hand full), I mix the cut hair 
with a quart ov molasses an pores it in the 
hoss. In 30 minutes the hoss is quite relieved, 
U Cthe bots quitz bitin an goez to suck’n the 
molasses, in the corse ov 3 hours drench the 
hoss with strong sage T, the ‘I’ is puckering to 
the bot, causes him to detract, draw up—U C, 
the short hair what he suck’d in with the mo- 
lasses-sticks him 2 death. Now give salts, or 
ile, just like the physicianer does oister ‘“‘cali- 
my.” I only use the fust remidy on humans. 
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HOSTICULIURAL, 


A Fall Horticultural Exhibition. 
The most energetic efforts are being made to 
get up a fine Floral and Horticultural Exhibi- 
tion. The State Horticultural Society and the 
Mississippi Valley Grape Growers’ Association 
determined to hoid such acombined exhibition 
this fall, if things were favorable. The season 
so far is certainly very favorable, and the pres- 
ent indications are, that a most magnificent ex- 
hibition can be gotten up. 

When the American Pomological Society met 
in this city two years ago, much hesitancy was 
felt as to being able to get up an exhibition that 
would do credit to the city, State and the horti- 
cultural community. The exhibition proved a 
success, and the resident community and the 
strangers were alike astonished at the results. 

No doubt rests on our mind that a magnifi- 
cent display can and will be made. The in- 
terests of all areinvolved. The appreciation of 
the beautiful, and its lessons to the public; the 
magnificent opportunity fora fine display by 
the grower ; the fine lessons that will be taught 
the amateur, and the invaluable opportunity for 
growers and dealers becoming intimately ac- 
quainted with each other. But there is still a 
grand result we hope by this exhibition to see 
achieved: the calling out of some high-minded 
citizen who will see in this,a grand means of 
giving perpetuity to his name and surrounding 
his memory with beauty and fragrance, by 
erecting a temple to Flora and Pomona in our 
city. Where is the John O’Fallon or the Hen- 
ry Shaw of Horticulture ? 

Upon fruit, we have no doubt in regard to 
the display, and our past experience will not 
permit even the shadow of a doubt in regard to 
the floral department. If such men as Kern 
and Connon and Michel, and a host of others, 
will only take it in hand, it will be madea 
grand success. We appreciate the fact that this 
will involve a considerable outlay to those men, 
as plants and flowers cannot be moved without 
quite a heavy outlay; but, before an apprecia- 
tive public, it will be like casting bread on the 
waters—“‘it will return after [not] many days.” 

We would feel pleased to see some of those 
exquisite floral designs filled out, and those 
gorgeous bouquet holders, with flowers appro- 
priate, such as we saw come a few evenings 
since to Mr. Kern. Such a prodigality in artis- 
tic skill and costly material, we never before saw. 

Come along, gentlemen! a long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether —- and the city, and 
the fruit, and the floral business, will make a 
lasting impression on these Western States. 
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Malice—a blind mule kicking by guess. 
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THE STRAWBERRY CROP. 
There are a number of items in regard to this 
increasingly important crop, that it will be well 
to note now, even at the risk of their being 
entirely forgotten before another season. The 
management of such a crop requires careful 
watching, and before it can be properly handled, 
there is much to be learned in all its departments. 
In preparing for the crop make all the arrange- 
ments clearly beforehand. Estimate as nearly 
as possible the amount of the crop. Make up 
your mind how you will dispose of it. If you 
will consign to an agent, inform him as nearly 
as possible how many you can ship; this will 
enable him to prepare in advance to dispose of 
the crop. It is quite useless for growers to 
expect the best returns for their fruit unless the 
most implicit confidence is established between 
the parties. When hundreds of bushels are 
thrown on the merchant without any previous 
intimation, it is too hard to expect him to 
furnish a good market at the best prices. 

Packages.—In regard to Crates and Boxes, the 
most simple, convenient, light and inexpensive, 
are the best. Ina steady, city custom trade, 
it will do to have heavy crates and boxes that 
will be returned; but, in meeting the demands 
of a distant market, and where they can be used 
asasimple package, the light box is the best. 
Hundreds of boxes have had to be transferred 
from the costly box to the simple packages, to 
effect sales, and maintain prices. 

In regard to the capacity of the box we notice 
that pints are a pest; uniform quart boxes save 
much trouble and confusion: trays are only 
admissable for short distances and such careful 
handling as only the grower will give. 

The average weight of a quart of fruit from 
three dozen boxes, from different growers and 
distinct localities, at different portions of the 
season, is | tb. 4 0z.—varying from 1 th. 3 oz. to 
1 th. 6 oz.—the best fruit being always the hea- 
viest. The boxes varied from 684 to 70 cubic 
inches, and in every instance filled a quart meas- 
ure. Half bushel, by weight, gave 244 pounds. 
Thirty-two single quarts, from boxes, gave 49 
pounds. A crate containing twenty-four quarts 
weighed from 35 to 36 pounds, gross. 

Picking and placing in the box forms a most 
important point in the value of the fruit. Some 
berries were sent to market with stems so long 
that they could be laid hold of like bunches 
of cherries. These always present an unsightly 
appearance, and sell at from ten to twenty cents 
a gallon less than well-handled fruit. Another 
evil in these long stems is, the injurious strain 
put upon the plant by thus pulling out the 
fruit-stalk instead of cutting off close to the 
calyx, with the thumb nail. Gather only good 
fruit; finish off by placing the apex up, this is 
worth five cents a box. Make vinegar, cider, 
or family preserves, or throw to the hogs, all 
inferior fruit—they are an annoyance to all, and 
a disgrace to the grower. 

Markets at a distance must be opened, and 
the business must be much more concentrated 
before it can become either reliable or profitable. 
The transportation companies must aid, by af- 
fording better and much cheaper facilities for 





ed their willingness to doso. Hard, unripe 
fruit, will not do; just ripe, 1s the true idea. 


~~ 
—_—oo 


(Written for Colman’s Rural World.]} 
A SUN DRY-HOUSE. 

The best dried fruit, is that dried in the sun; 
but drying in the sun in the open air in this 
climate is a precarious business, as many know 
to their sorrow. Two years ago I hit upona 
plan that secures all the advantages of sun dry- 
ing, as usually practiced, with none of its de- 
fects — and I propose to give it for the benefit 
of the readers ot the Rural World. 

My plan is, to take hot-bed sash and lay them 
on a frame similar to that of the hot-bed — in 
fact, if the hot-bed has not been removed, the 
dry-house is already built, and it is only neces- 
sary to lay a floor inside on which to lay the 
fruit. When the fruit has been placed inside, 
put on the sash, but raise both ends about two 
inches from the frame, so the air can circulate. 
The sun’s rays will penetrate through the glass 
freely, and give out their heat below the glass ; 
and, being confined, will cause the heat to be 
much greater than it is in the open air. The 
hotter the atmosphere, the greater is its capac- 
ity for holding moisture; hence, this hot air 
absorbs the moisture from the fruit, and the 
sash being raised a little, the hot air escapes 
at the higher end of the sash, and fresh air sup- 
plies its place at the lower end, and thus there 
is a constant current of hot, dry air, passing 
over the fruit, and it dries with astonishing 
rapidity. Two years ago, wishing to dry some 
green sugar corn (which is about the hardest 
thing to dry of which I have any knowledge), I 
fixed up my hot-bed as described, and the corn 
was gathered from the field, husked, parboiled, 
cut from the cob, placed in the hot-bed, and by 
evening we had the corn’as dry asabone. As 
good dried corn I never saw before ; our supply 
lasted two years, and the last was as good as 
the first. 

By this plan you do not have to be on the 
watch for every little shower and remove your 
fruit to keep it from being wet and spoiled ; be- 
ing covered with glass, the water will run off, 
and as soon as the sun comes out, the drying 

rocess is resumed ; neither will it be influenced 

y dew if left over night. Another advantage 
gained by this method is, that the heat is so 
intense that flies and other insects will not 
molest the fruit while drying, and when dried, 
it comes out clean and sweet. 

Let all who wish to dry fruit or vegetables 
try this plan; I am confident it will give satis- 
faction. Caution: be sure to raise the sash as 
recommended, else the fruit will burn the same 
as it would in an oven. E. A, Riese. 
A PurnomEenon.— Col, N. J. Colman: I send 
you a very singular phenomenon in the shape 
of achild’s hand. The radish was taken from 
the garden of Capt. B. P. Clifford, in this place, 
and when handed to me was in its perfect state, 
looking exactly like the fat, chubby hand, of a 
young child. The fingers were clipped off by 
the negro girl before its singular appearance 
was observed by the Captain. It was unfortu- 
nate that I put it in alcohol, as the skin has un- 
dergone a material change, and the body of 
the hand has considerably shrunk up. You 


will have to break the neck of the bottle to 
get it out. J. C. JAMISON. 
Clarksville, Mo., May 31. 











transporting fruit. Some of them have express- 
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OSAGE ORANGE HEDGING. 

Cou. N. J. Couman: In my last I promised 
to give you my experience in growing the Osage 
hedge. In the fall I break up my hedge-row 
as deep as I can plow it with three horses; then, 
in the spring, when I get my plants from the 
nursery, I assort them (Nos. 1 and 2); heel them 
in until after I get my corn in; plow my hedge- 
row and follow with a harrow, three or four 
times, until I get the ground thoroughly pulver- 
ized and mellow; run a straight furrow in 
the centre of the hedge-row with a one-horse 
plow; have a bucket of lobloffy ready in which 
I put the roots of the plants ; drop them in the 
furrow eight inches apart; set them up against 
the land-side of the furrow, and cover the 
roots with fine dirt witha hoe. I am careful 
not to let the roots be exposed to the sun before 
setting them out; the loblolly keeps the roots 
moist until they get a start in the ground.— 
Have set them out in that way, in the dryest 
of weather, and scarcely ever had one to die. 
Set out a quarter of a mile last spring, the first 
of June, just asthe drouth and hot weather set 
in; they grew right along. Don’t think there 
were twenty-five plants that died. The secret 
of their doing so well was because the ground 
was prepared in the best order; it was mellow 
and moist all summer. Cultivate the same as 
corn; never allow weeds to grow with them; 
keep the ground well stirred with a one-horse 
plow. Icommence plowing about four feet from 
the plants, throwing the dirt from the hedge; 
plow within one foot of the hedge, then throw 
the dirt right back to the hedge again. By giv- 
ing ita double plowing that way, get the soil 
very loose. 

Some people will say, ‘ That is too much 
work and trouble ’” — but it is the only way to 
get a good hedge and a quick growth. I have 
got a young hedge now, two years old, that is 
from four to six feet high, and in two years more 
will turn stock of any kind. 

I plant out none but No. 1 plants; the No. 2 
plants I set out pretty thick inarow until the next 
spring; then take them up and set them out in 
a hedge-row ; have got No. 2 plantsin the ground 
now that were heeled in two years ago, that I in- 
tend to take up next week and set out in a hedge- 
row. If thesoilis thin and poor in any part of the 
the hedge-row, I plow it out as deep as possible, 
and haul rich soil to fill up the furrow. That 
looks like too much work, too, but it is the only 
way to get a good stand anda quick growth; 
then you will not have any gaps to fill up with 
boards or rails. I think there is nothing about 
a farm that is so ugly as a patched hedge. G. 

Woodburn, Ill., May 23. 


i dill 


Tue Sick or CAuivorn1A.—The silk industry is 
making rapid progress in California, and mulberry 
trees are being planted out extensively in many coun- 
ties. A company has recently started for the prose- 
cution of silkworm culture, and has now 100,000 mul- 
berry trees and 600,000 cuttings planted out. Their 
farm is located in Yolo county, near the Sacramento 
river. They expect to “reap” three or four million 
cocoons. Mr. I. N. Hoag, formerly secrdétary of the 
State agricultural society, has planted out sixty acres 
with mulberry in the same neighborhood. In Yolo 
county there are 225 acres so planted out. Sacramento 
county has about 200. Los Angeles has hundreds of 
thousands of such trees. Thereis nowa great demand 
for California silkworm eggs in Europe. There is a 
bounty for every mulberry plantation, and every one 
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looks forward to the time when we shall have great 
silk manufactories. 

Tue Grain Crop promises to yield one-fourth more 
than last year, though recent heavy rains have done 
much damage in Southern California. The grapes 
and fruit of every variety never bade fairer for a 
heavy crop. Twenty tons of strawberries came into 
the city one day last week, and eighteen tons has been 
our daily average for some time past. 


The Diseases of Plants. 

A clear understanding of the diseases of plants 
depends much upon the microscopy. The word 
disease meant originally a want of ease, but now 
it is defined as a derangement of the normal 
functions of a body. 

What the botanist and what the farmer 
terms disease in plants may differ very much. 
Botanists say the double rose is a diseased flower, 
while the gardener may consider it in perfect 
health. Whenever a plant deviates from its 
normal function, botanists consider it diseased. 
Observe the common turnip as an illustration. 
In their normal state their roots are fibrous, 
while in their cultivated state they are succulent 
and thick. 

There is an analogy between the diseases of 
plants and the diseases of animals. There are 
—- diseases and general diseases, and both 
plants and animals are affected by them. 

A plant under the magnifying glass will be 
found to consist of minute cells which are them- 
selves made up of ash constituents and of vapor 
constituents. These cells are at first spheres, 
but by contact and pressure they assume various 
shapes: and of these cells in their different forms 
all classes of plants are made up. New cells 
are being constantly produced under favorable 
circumstances, and the old ones are pressed in- 
ward and form woody fibre. 

The functions of the root are to absorb food : 
and the functions of the root, the stem, the leat 
and the flower, form the physiology of the plant. 

See a flowering parasite which is injurious to 
clover, golden rod, &c. It is popularly termed 
Dodder. A parasitic plant is one which lives 
upon and absorbs the sap of other plants. The 
flax dodder is a good illustration of a parasitic 
plant. The “wheat eel” is another, which is 
composed of minute animalcules and destroys 
the starch of the wheat kernel. The cure for 
them is scalding water applied to the seed grain. 

The wheat midge is so well known as to require 
no explanation. Galls are an affliction of the 
oak and willow leaves. In this class of diseases 
should be placed all bruises, cuts, &c. 

The second class of plant diseases is caused 
by flowerless parasites. Their organs of repro- 
duction are termed spores. Cryptogamic plants 
are of this kind. They precede the flowering 
plants in the economy of nature. Fungi and 
mosses are flowerless plants, and are also para- 
sitic plants. We might refer to the edible fungi 
or mushrooms, and their use as food in some 
places. Some of these fungi are deadly poison- 
ous. They are all propagated by spores instead 
of seeds. Some of them are the cause of plant 
diseases. They affect the potato, grains, &c. 

Wheat is affected by a kind called “bunt,” 
which is introduced during the early period of 
thegrowth ofthe plant. If theseed is thoroughly 
cleansed by lime or alkali, the spores will be 
killed. Smut in wheat is also a fungus. Rust 
is another variety. Mildew is another. A 
healthy condition of the grain planted is the best 
armor against the attacks of these parasitic dis- 
eases. 

Refer to the experiments of several European 
scientists, proving, to their satisfaction, that 
some of these fungi, or parasitic plants, produced 
fever and ague and measles in man. Ergot is 
a diseased condition of grain caused by parasitic 
plants. The effects of eating bread containing 
ergotized grain are sometimes terrible, as it is 
extremely poisonous, Ergot is liable to attack 
all our grasses, and our cows eating it, it pro- 
duces abortion. 

Potato rot is caused by a fungus, 





Observa- 


tion in our own State is the foundation of some 
of these remarks upon this disease. It is prop- 
agated by b -ag upon the leaf or stem, and 
grows spreading in all directions till it affects 
the roots or tubers. 

A plant may be poisoned, or it may be starved. 
Gases of various kinds from manufactories are 
often very injurious to plants, as are also salt 
sea winds, A plantin order to be healthy needs 
food of a proper kind and in due quantity at 
the right times.— Ez. 

ALTON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

This society met at the house of A. A. Hilliard, near 
Brighton, on the 5th instant. We have full notes of 
the proceedings, but have only room this week for the 
following essay read by John M. Pearson, but written 
by H. J. Hyde, on “ Root Pruning,” especially the 
pear: 





EFFECTS OF ROOT PRUNING. 

Mr. President: To be able to treat a subject of so 
much importance intelligently, we should understand 
what are roots, and what are their uses. It is an es- 
tablished fact, that the internal structure of roots very 
nearly resembles the stem; their growth is mostly 
lengthwise and very slowly in thickness as compared 
to their extension. Although the older parts of the 
roots acquire a considerable diameter, the roots, by 
which the plant feeds, are usually thread-like and 
slender. The ends of the roots are their feeders, and 
when developed are termed spongioles, which are 
simply elongations of the cells at the ends of the roots, 
which, after having performed their work, decay ; and 
the same process is repeated during the life of the tree. 

Mr. Johnson tells us it is a common, but erroneous, 
idea, that absorption from the soil can only take place 
through these spongioles; but, on the contrary, the 
extreme tips of the roots cannot take up liquids at all. 
I must confess that I have been among the number 
called common, as I had supposed that all food taken 
up by the tree is in liquid form, and we all know that 
it has been demonstrated repeatedly that this is the 
office of the spongioles. 

As the intention of this paper is to give some of the 
results of root pruning for the prevention of pear blight, 
it must necessarily be brief, as I have not had as much 
experience in the matter, nor investigated it as thor- 
oughly, as Dr. Hull, who is the author and champion 
of root pruning to prevent blight. In my own case 
the effects have been highly satisfactory; I believe, 
in every single instance, it has been a success exceed- 
ing my own expectations; and in some two or three 
instances that I am conversant with off from my own 
place where tried, is equally satisfactory. Dr. Haskell, 
of Alton, has informed me of his success in every in- 
stance; and Mr. Phinny, also of Alton, informed me 
not long since of his experience: he says some time 
ago the blight attacked his pear trees and he root 
pruned, and he did it so severely that the trees actually 
leaned over and he thought they would die, but they 
came out all right and there is no appearance of the 
pest. 

There seems to be a want of nerve, or some doubt 
and hesitation, in accepting this remedy for this dis- 
ease. There may be a want of confidence, or fear, by 
some—but to relate my experience may induce some 
to try it. Cases have come under my observation 
where trees have borne good crops year after year, 
and their owners have considered themselves fortunate 
in their locations, but have had to stand by and wit- 
ness the destruction of all their hopes in one or two 
short weeks. Some object to its practice on the ground 
that it will shorten the lives of their trees. To this class 
I say “hope on.” Myexperience is that, in nine cases 
out of ten, the blight will shorten them quicker and 
at less expense; and with regard to the profits of two 
ways of shortening the life of the tree, there certainly 
isa great choice. That it will dwarf the trees, to a 
certain extent, alladmit; but I consider this no serious 
objection, as I prefer a healthy dwarf to a sickly 
standard. By this I do not mean to recommend 
dwarfing on the quince for commercial orcharding.— 
Dr. Hull has given us so many times his rule and 
plans of performing root pruning that I leave this 
part of the subject by simply saying that I have done 
it very severely on some trees and they, to-day, are 
healthy and make as good a growth as trees not dis- 
turbed. 

As every one has a reason why he does any thing 
in all kinds of business, I will try and give my reasons 
for commencing root pruning. In the first place, if 
done properly (and every one must judge for him- 
self about this) it isa first-rate cultivation, by furn- 
ishing fresh soil and food near the tree; but the principal 
reason was the loss of three hundred trees in one year 
by the blight. I did not stop to see if they would all 
die, but argued that if Dr. Hull practiced root prunin 





and did not lose ten or fifteen per cent. of his trees, 
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I com- 
menced immediately (this was about the first of Au- 
gust, 1867,)—the result to my mind was satisfactory. 
Some may ask, How I could tell, as perhaps the trees 


might do the same and save a part of mine. 


root pruned would not have blighted? Well it might 
have been so, but as I consider it too expensive to 
continue the old experiment of waiting and watching, 
and then let the blight help me out of my difliculty, 
I must refer the solution of the question to some one 
more willing to sacrifice their pear trees for the benefit 
of horticulture. The trees then root pruned, that had 
no blight in, are healthy and growing finely. As to 
the proper time to do it, I give the preference to early 
spring, as the ground is soft and it is easier; and it is 
a time when we are more at leisure than any other 
time of the season. As to how often it is necessary to 
be done, my rule is, when you discover a tree making 
more than six to ten inches of growth, mark it and 
root prune as soon as possible. Do it thoroughly. 
Make a note of your experience and report. In this 
way we can help each other over some of the difficult 
places in horticultural knowledge and gain reliable 
information, which is the study of us all. 

As our society has a committee appointed on root 
pruning, [ shouid like to see it continued, with leave 
to bring ina report atany time when they have reliable 
data to form such a report from, that will prove inter- 
esting to us all. None of us are so self-sacrificing as 
to wish to build up false theories or doctrines at our 
own expense; but when a new idea comes up, give it 
a careful investigation and report on its merits hon- 
estly. There have been some reports in regard to this 
theory that I presume would not bear investigation ; 
for instance, if people will wait until the blight has 
appeared severely in their trees, and then root prune 
with the expectation of restoring their trees, they will 
find themselves mistaken. It has not been put forth 
as a cure nor as a positive preventive, but as the best 
means of controlling our trees ; of having the terminal 
bud form early ; thus giving plenty of time for thor- 
ough ripening of wood, so necessary to the prevention 
of attacks from fungus, which I am almost persuaded 
to say is the cause of the pear blight. 


Profit and Culture of the Quince 

This fruit is beginning to attract some atten- 
tion, being in good demand and bringing high 
prices. In onecase the past fall, sixteen barrels 
were sold from some thirty trees of various sizes; 
the largest yielding a barrel and a half toa tree. 
The money received for the fruit—$9 per barrel 
—is nearly all clear profit. 

That care and cultivation pay may be seen by 
the following: Ten years ago Mr. E. J. Potter 
set 56 quince trees on one-eighth of anacre. Four 
or five trees have since died. The fifth year 
from setting, those living bore two barrels of 
fruit, and they have averaged over five barrels a 
year since. Last fall Mr. Potter gathered over 
nine barrels, that sold for $80. This is at the 
rate of $640 an acre; while the average for the 
last five years has been nearly half that amount, 
or at the rate of over $300 an acre each year. 
The trees had only common cultivation, that is, 
not the common neglected cultivation given 
those set in fence corners, but common field 
cultivation. Of course there are few kinds of 
fruit that yield a larger per centage in profits. 

Quinces are very easily grown. Downing says 
they should ‘be planted in a deep and good 
soil, kept in constant cultivation, and should 
have a top dressing of manure every season, 
when tair and abundant crops are desired. As 
to pruning or other care, it requires but very 
little indeed—an occasional tuinning out of 
crowded and decayed branches, being quite 
sufficient.””—North- Western Farmer. 


THE SCUFFLE HOE. 

A correspondent in the Country Gentleman, 
asks wherein the Dutch or Scuftle hoe differs 
in shape from the common draw hoe? 

The Editor says: ‘‘We understand the Scuffle 
to be a harrow, resembling the scarifier, but 
lighter, and intended generally to follow it.— 
Some of our English correspondents may give a 
more particular account of it.” 

Remarxks—The Scuffle Hoe is a thrust hoe, 


and is called the Dutch hoe. It is shaped like 
a letter U, with a cutting piece put on the two 
points and a socket for the handle attached to 
the centre of the arch. It is a most useful im- 
plement in the vegetable and flower garden. 











ABRONIA UMBELLATA. 


It will be seen by the engraving 
that this plant very much resem- 
bles that old favorite the Verbena. 
The writer has had no experience 
with it, and therefore copies from 
*Vick’s Catalogue” the following 
in regard to the family Abronia: 

“Handsome perennials, trailing 
on the ground, with several branch- 
es, each five or six feet in length, 
bearing clusters of sweet-scented 
flowers, resembling the Verbena, 
on erect stems, as shown in the 
engraving, continuing in bloom 
during the whole season. Fine 
for baskets and desirable in the 
garden. Set the plants eighteen 
inches apart. Sow the seed under 
glass; not much success must be 
expected by sowing seed in the 
garden, unless the husk is separa- 


ted from the seed, which often 
causes it to decay, especially if kept 
too moist. Treat as haif-hardy 
annuals.” 

He describes twokinds: Abronia 
umbellata, rosy lilac, white eye; 
and <A. /fragrans, white—the last 
highly extolled by some for its 
fine perfume. Would advise those 
those who wish to try them to 
purchase a few plants of the regu- 
lar florist, rather than attempt to 
raise them themselves. 











HAS NATURE ANY LESSONS? 

Has she any lessons to the cultivator of the 
soil? She certainly has. 

Has the cultivator of the soil always interro- 
gated nature as to the course he shoul.l pursue? 
We think not. 

There are some points that look beautifully 
simple and positively certain in the operations 
of nature. There are some points that seem, to 
the unreflective mind, as of little or no impor- 
tance, when they, in reality, involve some of the 
grandest facts and principles of nature. 

There are two grand questions that press 
themselves upon us, that may help us to form 
very correct views as to theory and practice in 
the cultivation of the soil. 

They are the clearest indications of the 
grand elements, that go to the development of 
plant life, that can anywhere be found—the 
first is: What is the natural or ‘‘wild” growth of 
acertain piece of land; and, what are the weeds 
that said piece of land will produce spontane- 
ously, when under cultivation ? 

We think that a problem can be stated thus: 
Given—the wild or the weed growth of a piece of 
land ; found—the crops that it will best produce. 

Almost all the questions in regard to the 
soil, elevation and climatological influences, are 
most perfectly indicated by the natural growth. 
No one can traverse the hills and dales of the 
country, without being struck with the perma- 
nence of these features. Varieties of plants are 
found inhabiting certain zones on these hills ; 
and, by a little familiarity with the flora of one 
class of these zones, we can come to very cor- 
rect conclusions in regard to the others. 

In regard to the true character, condition and 





capabilities of a piece of long-cnltivated land; 
the character of its, so-called, weed growth is a 
complete illustration of the soil. Weeds are 
most truly defined to be “plants out of place;” 
their presence is a tangible and simple index 
to the elements of the soil. 

While this spontaneous growth is the source 
of much labor to the cultivator, the teachings 
of the weeds are worthy our profound attention. 

We will not attempt to illustrate these points 
in detail, but throw them out as mere hints 
which may call greater attention to these simple, 
correct and useful lessons, that have been too 
much and too long neglected. 

Strange that we thus grope along when nature 
has shed such a flood of light upon the subject, 
and that of the very kind that we most need. 


—_~. © 





The Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ Club 
of St. Clair Co., Ils. 

This club met in regular monthly meeting at Belle- 
ville, Ills, Saturday, June 5th. The gathering was 
not large, in consequence of a Sunday School picnic. 
There was, however, sufficient interest manifested to 
encourage the Association to go on. 

President Engleman, on taking the chair, thanked 
the Club, in some appropriate remarks, for the honor 
conferred upon him in choosing him to preside over 
their diliberations, and pledged himself to do the best 
in his power to advance the interests of the association. 
He then briefly stated the object and advantages of 


of clubs of this kind, and hoped they would often meet 
in concord to exchange their experiences relative to 
their calling, as farmers and fruit growers, which in- 
terests were indeed varied and necessarily multifarious. 

The President then introduced the writer, who en- 
deavored to set forth the advantages of mixed hus- 
bandry—speaking about three-quarters of an hour. 
It being then almost train time, and our last chance 
to reach the city for Saturday, we left, the club boing 
still in session. 
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the Vineyard. 


IN THE VINEYARD. 

The proper attention to the vineyard at pres- 
Neglect just now 18 
To keep perfectly clean, thor- 
wghly cultivated, neatly tied and all superflu- 
ws growth kept out—are points on which nearly 
i] will agree. Much 1s said and written on 
gmmer pruning ; and we have seen many more 
erect systems delineated upon paper than we 
have ever found developed in the vineyard.— 
How far any system of rigidly-correct summer 
jruning has been maintained in any one vine- 
yard for any considerable number of years—we 
swe unable to say; for no one single case has 
wme under our observation, and consequently, 
how far its effects can be traced, is equally un- 
known. We have seen vines—rows of vines— 
m which this was practiced; and, throwing 
wide the question of labor and expense and 
their concomitants entirely, the results of such 
tose summer pruning we conceive was injuri- 
ous to the vine and not materially beneficia! to 
the bunch. 

We intimated, in a former issue, the impor- 








Fiuoce of permitting no mis-placed or superflu- 


ous shoots to grow ; of keeping the vine perfect- 
ly in hand; of regulating any tendency to want 
of balance in the development: but this con- 
sant intermeddling with the operations of na- 
ure, is questionable. It is most astonishing 
that those who believe so fully in the leaves 
being the lungs of the plant, will go with so 
nuch recklessness and destroy those lungs.— 


FSome innocently claim that they do it when 


the leaves are so young there is no shock to the 
system ; this seems such a very special plea that 
itis difficult, if not dangerous, to carry out in 
vegetable life, as it 1s most certainly and mani- 
fstly so in animal life. Any destruction of or- 
gan or function has an effect on the organism, 








just in proportion to its degree. 

In winter pruning, when the organs are dor- 
mant, we push the operations of nature, in her 
course of development considerably. Between 
this, and no control, it is perhaps the least evil; 
but how far we can extend it into the summer, 
vhen all the functions are in the highest activi- 
ty, is a subject well worthy of careful consider- 
ation and investigation. 


Grape Buds. 

Eps. Ruran Worup: J wish you to answer 
the following question: When the buds of 
grapes break on the vines, there are great 
tumbers of them, and many of them small and 
weak—is it right to pull them off? I am rais- 
ing some grapes, and the business is new to me. 

R. P., Mexico, Mo. 

Answer—The fact of so many buds pushing, 
causes some to be “small and weak.” Break 
outall but those that are wanted, whether ove 
or four. 





—_ ———_—_ > © eo __—_— 


From Quinparo, Kansas—Urops look well. Win- 
ter wheat somewhat thin; spring wheat very good. 
Corn is somewhat backward on account of the cold 
‘pring. Last Thursday and Saturday we had very 
heavy hailstorms, doing considerable damage. The 
Prospect for all kinds of fruit is very good, except 
Peaches, which will be somewhat scarce—on budded 
trees a total failure. ¥. K., May 30. 


XUM 
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ERITOR’S TABLE. 


Western Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

The advertisement of this company will be found 
elsewhere. It will be seen that the Editor of this 
paper has been elected its President. It is not in- 
tended that this conection with the Company should 
conflict with his duties as Editor. We have great 
faith in Life Assurance. Its whole policy is based 
upon philanthropy. A man in moderate circumstances 
with a family depending upon him for support and 
education, is almost under christian obligation to pro- 
vide for their comfort in case of his death. Life As- 
surance Companies step in and upon reasonable terms 
make this provision. They smooth the pathway of 
life for the widow andorphan. They provide for and 
educate those who have been left without their natural 
protector. ‘Che late insurance laws of Missouri have 
been made very stringent—so that every company 
must have a permanent basis before it is allowed to 
do business. There has been much insurance done 
without this proper basis. In this State it is hereafter 
impossible. The Editor of the “Western Insurance 
Review,” published at St. Louis, a most thorough 
critic in insurance, and who has done as much as any 
other person to expose sham Insurance Companies, 
pays the following high compliment to the officers of 
the Western Mutual Life Insurance Company: We 
copy it only for the well known character of the Ed- 
itor and of his journal in insurance circles. He says: 

Norman J. Colman, President of the Editorial Con- 
vention, and one of the most prominent men in the 
West, who has made his long residence in the State 
valuable as a scientific and practical farmer, and most 
profitable as editor of one of the best agricultural 
journals in the West, was well selected as the Presi- 
dent of the company. His native energy as the chief 
officer will infuse itself among the subordinates, while 
his capacity as a business man will maintain an inflex- 
ible system of following very precisely the orthodox 
rules by which life insurance can alone be safely guar- 
anteed. New articles of Association, together with a 
copy of the charter and other data material to the 
incorporation of a life company have been filed with 
the Superintendent. The stock subscription has 
reached in bona fide figures the sum of $200,000, and 
the company is now firmly on its legs, with a good 
prospect before it of doing well by its policy-holders, 
and realizing a handsome per cent. for those owning 
the stock. 

Thos. Jessop, Esq., a gentleman who has had a great 
deal of practical experience in life insurance, is the 
general agent, but if we are not mistaken we recognize 
in the present admirable shaping and remoulding of 
the company’s condition, some of his own intelligent 
work and the practice of his sound philosophy. Under 
the management of Mr. Colman, and Mr. Jessop, we 
have great confidence in the prosperity and ultimate 
success of the Western Mutual Life, and take it as an 
exhibition of the good faith and honorable business- 
like determination of the Directory to place these 
gentlemen in authority for the future good of this new 
company. 

The following gentlemen now compose the present 
list of its officers: Norman J. Colman, President; 
Theo. Salorgne, Vice-President; E. M. Sloan, Secre- 
tary, pro-tem; Thos Jessop, General Agent; Phillip 
Gruner, Jr., Treasurer. 

The next Teachers’ Institute of Franklin county, 
Mo., will be held in Washington, Mo., on the 23d of 











BOOK NOTICES. 


Boxwetin of the National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers: Office 75 Summer St., Boston. 

We are under obligations to the officers of this As- 
sociation for Nos. 1 and 2 of this, their official publi- 
cation. It is a powerful and highly intelligent advo- 
cate of these interests, and will tend to unite and 
direct this important industry.’ Such works and as- 
sociations tend strongly to promote intelligence and 
harmony, and supply information upon points of great 
practical importance. It is only when such practical 
facts are brought to a focus and intensified, that the 
influences are brought out that give grandeur and 
success to a movement. 


AvaBAMA: A few remarks on her resources and 
the advantages she possesses as inducements to immi-* 
gration. 

This is a well-written pamphlet, prepared by the 
Commissioner of Industrial Resources. It throws 
great light upon this very interesting State, and shows 
that she is fully alive to the importance of her position 
and capacities, and determined to bring them into 
notice. “Development” is the watch-cry of the day, 
and rings through every State. 


. aed on THE Rose: Orange,Judd & Company, 

A new edition of this useful hand-book is laid on 
our table by the publishers. It is a most complete 
treatise on this queen of flowers. Its butanical and 
garden classification ; its history and varieties—are 
all treated atlength. This is one of those books that 
will be inquired after by every one who takes any 
pride in a fine garden. We want many such special 
treatises. And want them all as well produced in 
style and matter. 


Tae Western Montaty.— This is a live Western 
Monthly Magazine devoted to Literature, Biography 
and the interests of the West. We can say, and will 
say, that it is edited with great ability, and ranks 
among the ablest monthlies in this country. Every 
article contained in it is full of interest as well as of 
ability, and we hope the publishers will not fail to 
send us every number. It is published by Reed, 
Browne & Co., Chicago, Ills., at $2 per year. 


Tae Natrona LApor Union: its plans and pur- 

poses. By John Magwire, St. Louis. 

~This is a pamphlet letter to President Grant on the 
all-important questions ot labor and capital, published 
under the auspices of the National Labor Union. 

We have read it with much satisfaction. It takes 
broad practical views of this grand struggle. It treats 
the subject clearly, and without that high-falutin 
bombast with which trades’ unions, &c., generally 
meet such subjects. It entirely discountenances trade 
strikes, and all tendency to excuse for loafing, and 
points out an economical and safe method by which 
the national debt can be discharged within twenty 
years. These seem men of clear heads and temperate 
counsels. 


ore 


Life Association of America. 


By referring to our advertising célumns our read- 
ers will perceive the Advertisement of this Associa- 
tion. We desire to call the attention of our subscri- 
bers in the Agricultural districts to the merits of this 
Company. It is truly mutual, and invests its earn- 
ings in the locality where they were realized. To 
farmers, the advantages of this plan are inestimable. 
It behooves all the friends of Home Enterprise to give 
this Association their hearty support, not only be- 
cause it is our duty to foster our own enterprises, but 
also because this Company, by its peculiar system, 
offers security for present investment and provision 
for the contingencies that may arise hereafter. The 
Association has hosts of friends in this city—indeed, 
nearly all our prominent citizens are giving it a 
hearty and cordial support. We advise farmers to 
insure their lives, because many a valuable farm has 
been sold under mortgage or deed of trust, thus leav- 
ing families penniless, which calamity might have 
been averted if the head of the family had insured 
his life. We fear too little attention is given to this 
important matter, and we invite all our patrons and 
friends to give it the consideration it deserves before 
it is too late. As an evidence of our appreciation of 
the merits of the Life Association of America, and the 
importance of life insurance, we would state that we 
are the holders of a policy of insurance in this Insti- 
tution for ten thousand dollars. 








August next. 
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Tho publisher of Merry’s Muszum takes pleasure 
in announcing that the first chapter of Miss Louisa M. 
Alcott’s new story, “AN OLD-FASHIONED GiRL,” will 
appear in the July number. 

The author’s brilliant success in a similar field of 
literature, is a guarantee of the interest and popularity 
of an “ Old-fashioned Girl.” 

New subscribers, beginning with the July number, 
will receive a supplement, containing ‘all of the chap- 
ters of “ Hottywoop” published up to the date of 
that issue. 

Terms, $1.50 a year, in advance. A specimen num- 
ber with premium list will sent free to any address. 

Address Horace B. Fuller, Publisher, 14 Bromfield 
Street, Boston. 


‘WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

From Cape Girarpeavu Co., Mo.—Col. N. J. Col- 
man: Enclosed I send yousome stalks of wheat which 
was sown early in September, and you can see how 
full of flythey are. The wheat looked fine all winter; 

-but when the time came for it to joint, it quit growing, 

and you see how it is—some pieces will hardly pay 
for harvesting, while that sowed some three or four 
weeks later looks fine. 

The chinch-bug is very numerous in some localities, 
and fears are entertained that they will injure the 
wheat—but we can not say to what extent. 

The Army-worm has made its appearance in some 
localities, and the cut-worm is cutting the young cern 
off as quick as it comes up. Corn is not all planted; 
oats are quite small for this time of the year. Peaches 
all killed ; apples and other fruits promise a good crop. 

H. B., May 18. 

Repty—tThe insect infesting the wheat stalks sent 
with this letter is undoubtedly the “Hessian Fly.’ 
The wheat was shown to Mr. Riley of the “Entomol- 
ogist,” who concurred. We are in hopes that our 
friend’s fears may have been worse than the facts.— 
The good growing weather may counteract the insect 
enemies in a degree at least. Let us hear the result 


up to harvest as circumstantially as possible. 


From Santa Fe, Mo.—Col. Colman: Will hedge do 
any good that has to be transplanted? I have one 
that was planted two years ago; it was a line fence; 
but now the line has proven to be on the inside of the 
hedge. Will it pay to prepare the sod now, and next 
spring re-set it, which will be three years from plant- 
ing? It has not done very well as it is. 

We have a backward spring for putting in spring 
crops, though the small grain and the grass crops are 
far enough advanced. The most of the farmers are 
through planting corn, though there is some consider- 
able talk about its not coming up. The small grain 
that was sown last fall (wheat and rye) don’t look 
very promising in this vicinity; the winter and the 
chinch-bug have so much injured some crops that the 
farmers have plowed up the ground. Oats looks fine, 
and so dothe meadows. Peachesare killed. There 
will be some apples and cherries. S. H. C., May 29. 

Repty—As to the fence, we are of opinion that it 
may pay to save the plants and re set the fence. Cut 
back within three inches of the yellow wood; trim the 
roots nice; set them at an angle so that in settling the 
earth will settle to the plant. 


From CarTHAGE, JASpeR Co., Mo.—Mr. Colman: 
Crops looks fine, though the bugs and worms are doing 
much damage to gardens and crops. On the 29th and 
30th, we had very hard rains; Spring river past ford- 
ing. ‘To-day the weather is fine. Strawberries plenty. 
The crop of apples and blackberries fine. There will 
be some peaches. 

While there is so much said in favor of Woman’s 
Rights I wish to have a plank inccrporated into the 
platform for me, and that is, that woman may have 
the right to make a marriage proposal, and that it shall 
be looked on as honorable so to do. That she shall 
not be compelled to sit on the dunce block until some 
scalawag comes along and she is compelled to accept 
his offer, for the reason that she has not the right to 
propose herself to some one that she might fancy of 
better repute. I think that much good might be done 
for her in this way. 

We had two barns and one house struck by lightning 
on the 30th; and two horseskilled. I wish to engage 
in the lightning rod business here, as I think that we 
need them very much. Please inform me through 
your next Rural what firm I can order from in your 
city. 

Our county of Jesper is improving very fast with 
good and substantial citizens, and there is still room 
for some more of the same class. 

Mr. Colman we would be very much pleased to have 
you pay us a visit; you would be as welcome as your 
valuable paper, and more so—and that is a welcome 





| Orleans was just six days, and they have demonstrated 


Two More CarGoes or WHEAT Gone THrovuGu Coon 
AND Sweet.—Again a double-barrelled negative has 
been given to the oft-repeated lies of the Chicago press 
concerning the “humidity of the atmosphere” of the 
Gulf route, wherein “nothing could remain sound 
twenty-four hours,” (as they have averred time and 
time again), by the arrival of two more cargoes of 
wheat belonging to the St. Louis Grain Association, 
in New York, sound and sweet. Telegrams to the 
Grain Association received—one this morning and the 
other this afternoon—advises them of the safe arrival 
of the steamers “Crescent City” and “Mariposa,” con- 
taining 18,000 bushels of bulk wheat, each all in ex- 
cellent order, and which will net the Association a 
handsome profit. The time of these steamers from New 


beyond further dispute the entire practicability of the 
great water route to the markets of the world. Had 
that same grain been purchased in Winona at the time 
it was taken on board the tow of the Mohawk, and 
been transferred to Chicago, it would not yet have 
reached New York. Remembering this, the blow-hards 
of that lively little place will be compelled to take anew 
track or lose their reputation even for successful lying ! 
The “humidity humbug” has been tested since the 
warm weather commenced, as follows: 

Barque John Geddes—W heat to Liverpool—arrived 
all right. 

Steamer General Meade—Wheat to New York—ar- 
rived all right. 

Steamer Crescent City—-Wheat to New York—ar- 
rived all right. 

Steamer Mariposa—Wheat to New York—arrived 
all right. 

Keep the ball rolling. 

New Wuaeat on ’CHance.—The firm of Cates & 
Aden exhibited some samples of new wheat sent up 
from Panola, Miss. They had the first new wheat 
last year, and Tom. Miller, Jr., bought it at a stunning 
price, and made somewhere near a thousand barrels 
of “new wheat flour” out of about a dozen sacks of it. 
To the sorrow of poor Tom, this lot was too green to 
grind, and his customers must wait « bit.—[ Missouri 
Democrat, June 1. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
BY A. FENDLER, ESQ., ALLENTON, MO. 
MAY, 1869. 

Thermometer in open air, in the shade. 
TAM. 2P.M. 9P.M. Mean of Month. 
55°.9 75°.1 58°.3 63° 
Maximum temp. 91°.0, on the 25th. 
Minimum ‘“* = 37°.0, on the 8th. 








Range, 54°.0 degrees. 
Wet bulb Thermometer. 
7 AM. 2P.M. 9 P.M. Mean of Month. 
53°. 62°.4 54°.7 56°.9 
Barometer—height reduced to freezing point. 
1am. SER. DF PR. Mean of Month. 
29.401 29.368 29.383 29.384 
Maximum, 29.738, on the Sth, 5 a. m. 
Minimum, 28.975, on the 12th, 2 p. m. 





Range, 0.763 inches. 

Rain— Ist, 0.10; llth, 1.22; 12th, 0.45; 13th, 
0.31; 18th, 0.03; 20th, 0.05; 21st, 0.14; 
27th, 0.46; 29th and 30th, 0.95. 

Total amount of rain, 3.71 inches. 


Av. temp. Rain. 
May, 1866, 59°.9 3.04 inches. 
May, 1867, 59°.5 1.06 * 
May, 1868, 65°.1 6.71 + 
May, 1869, 63°. 3.71 * 





THE WEATHER 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 5TH. 


The early portion of the week was pleasant, but with 
very considerable cloudiness, and the average temper- 
ature low for the season. Threats of rain were fre- 
quent, with distant thunder and lightning. On Thurs- 
day night quite a rain fell, continuing with heavy 
occasional showers till Friday afternoon. After the 
rain the temperature fell, and the morning of Saturday 
was quite chilling. 

Corn plants look pale and drooping, and the early 
backwardness of the season is still continued. Wheat 
still looks very promising, but occasionally smut is 
found. The song of a few solitary “locusts” is to be 
heard in the woods, but the cast skins and few speci- 
mens seen are small in size. 

Mean of the week, 67.°37. 

Maximum on the 2d, 86°. 

Minimum on the 5th, 50°. 





guest to me. C. W., May 31. 


Range, 36°, 


rank, 
poetical literature, much less Spenser. 





(Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
JUNE. 
BY JUNE BERRY. 
Of all the months, thou art the sweetest, 
Sunny, rosy, laughing June! 
What shall I call thee ?, fairest, fleetest, 
Fading, like all we love, too soon. 


With song of birds, and scent of flowers, 
Aad bubbling of pure springs. 

With hum of bees in fragrant bowers, 
And stir of leaves and wings; 


Scattering the daisies and buttercups, 
And dressing the woods in green, 

Weaving high up thick canopies, 
All crowned with a mystic sheen ; 

Thou’rt come, thou’rt come, oh, fairest, brightest! 
And now by soft winds blest, 

Flower of the wild-wood, bird on the spray, 
May’st thou securely rest! 


I greot thy tender, blue-eye’d hours, 
And muse this sunny day, 

Of softest summer skies and flowers, 
Of Junes now pass’d away. 


Fond hours! soft skies! but half enjoyed: 
Ah, bliss too sweet to last! 

Through the waste of years I’d call thee back, 
From the cold and perished Past. 


Sweet June! could’st not to a weary heart, 
Some of thy warmth and bloom, 

Some of thy joy and brightness impart, 
Whose summer has faded too soon? 


A heart, oh June, that is weary with sighing— 
Sighing this summer day; 

Whose hopes, like flowers that are dead and dying, 
Lie scattered and faded away. 


Ah, would that the hush of thy day’s decline, 
And the peace of thy evening hour, 
Could still the throbbing of this heart of mine, 
Could still it to throb no more. 
Big Knife Lodge, Wyandotte Co., Kansas. 
REE cian aes 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
ABOUT POETRY AND POETS. 
Bryant will always hold a high and leading 
He is not what Chaucer is in English 
But he 





sings in a lively and animated strain, familiar- 
izing us with the prominent phases of our Amer- 
jean scenery, of which he has given us a more 
graphic idea than any other of our native bards. 
But he has furnished nothing new, nothing 
profound. We have his love and appreciation 
of nature, and his view, which is a tasty and 
discriminating one; but not what the sharp 
flash of true and inspired genius would reveal— 
such as the old masters, and some of the more 
recent, exhibit. 

Mr. Bryant evokes little enthusiasm. He 
presents us with his quiet pictures, and we re- 
gard his sincerity and his truthfulness to nature. 
He will live, while other bards, more ambitious, 
will sink out of sight. 

So, Emerson has his nook—for the few that 
admire him. He has not that largeness of 
view and feeling, and that support of wing, 
which secure high and lasting results. His 





flight 1s short, brilliant and rapid; he gives us 
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by piece-meal ; but it is the true diamond, the 
pure gold, found with an abundance of dross— 
hough less latterly. This is nature rather 
han art, though it seems to partake of bad art. 
fmerson’s audience is small; Bryant is relish. 
aby but few. Neither at all approaches the 
popularity of Byron or Longfellow. The reason, 
jowever, is more in the narrative caste of the 
abjects which these poets exhibit. Plot has 
sways a mystery and a fascination which poetry 
woper possesses not. A universal poet is rare. 
Not even Shakespeare reaches all hearts; nor 
Homer ; much less Milton. This is owing to 
ihe education of the people. Those who are 
in love with Byron, are not apt to relish Words- 
rorth, and vice versa. He whoadmires Tenny- 
on, cares little for Eliza Cook, or even Thom- 
on, And yet, Eliza Cook has written some 
yreeable things; and Thomson some that are 
usurpassed in the language. 

Willis is a dandy, in literature as well as in 
ite. But he was, nevertheless,a poet. We get 
ieams of this in his scriptural and other poems. 
The opening of his Belfry Pigeon is an exam- 
je. Few things are more felicitous. But gen- 
aally he is surcharged with affectation unen- 
iurable. 

Of recent English and American poets there 
sno end; they rise in flocks. But so they go 
own again. Already Alexander Smith is 
iardly remembered ; and yet, ten years ago, he 
ras the rocket of English bards. No poet ever 
iad such areception—not even Byron or Burns. 
ie was lauded to the very heavens. Now, where 
she? So, somewhat, with Massey. And now 
re have Arnold and Buchanan and Rosetti and 
lgelo, the latter related in her muse to Eliza 
ook. Over all these is the shadow of the old 
usters. Soon they will be buried out of sight; 
ud we shall still have the old sources. We 
‘all have (and hold) them because they are 
weorrupted. They came out and gave us their 
itge individuality ; also their true. They wrote 
wfor praise, though to be recognized and ap- 
meciated was a pleasure. They were true men 
~true to themselves and their calling. It was 
apossible to subdue them. Their inspiration 
wustout. Look at the example of Wordsworth; 
that of Keats, though Keats was killed by 
i~but he must write. The purest of all poets 
aust be sacrificed on the altar of his own in- 
jiration. Not so with our present bards. 

But there are always true bards to sing to us. 


Vehave them (a few) now; we shall have more. 
F. G. 





Taz Encuisn Lanauace.—tThere is no other 
ken language so cheap and expressive by 
legraph as the English. So the electric wires 
we becoming teachers of our mother tongue in 
@ ‘eign countries. The same amount of infor- 
uation can be transmitted in fewer English 
words than French, German, Italian, or any 
ther European language. In Germany and 
{olland especially, it is coming to be a common 
iting to send telegrams to save expense and in- 
ure precision. Thus the red, white, and blue, 
he Celtic, Teutonic, and Latin elements of En- 
tish language, will yet make the tour of the 
tbe, and be the silent speech fitted to the 
lwhiag lips of lightning, as well as the tongue 
‘hich half of earth’s millions will speak within 
"0 centuries from the present time. 


* 





The Clergy and Life Assurance. 

At the 29th Annual Convention of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in Missouri, held at 
St. Louis recently, the following report was 
read and adopted : 

“The committee to whom was referred the 
matter of suggesting some plan for having the 
lives of clergy insured who are not already in- 
sured, and to take into consideration that por- 
tion of the Bishop’s address relating to the ne- 
cessity of a fund for disabled clergymen, beg 
leave to report: 

“That, out of some twenty-two clergymen 
present, they found nine only who had their 
lives insured for amounts ranging from $1,000 
to $15,000, and of this number the respective 
parishes pay the premium upon two policies.— 
We would urge upon the vestry of each parish 
the duty of causing the life of its rector to be 
insured ; and, if possible, for a sum not less 
than $5,000. So short atime has been aHowed 
to consider this matter, they do not feel able to 
state exactly what is the best arrangement that 
can be made with the insurance companies.— 
But, should any parish desire to insure the life 
of its rector, either of the committee, on being 
applied to, will take pleasure in effecting the 
best arrangements possible. Your committee 
concur with the Bishop of the diocese as to the 
great importance of creating a fund for disabled 
clergymen, feeling it to be the bounden duty of 
the church to care for those whose lives have 
been worn out in its service. So many new 
projects and plans for work have just been in- 
augurated, requiring the gathering together of 
large means for carrying them on successfully, 
that we have felt at a loss what plan to suggest.” 


—so-e 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
BREAD MAKIN 





To have bread, and plenty of it, is not only a desid- 
eratum, but indispensable. To have good, sweet bread, 
of that pleasing aroma, which adds so much to the 
pleasures of the table, making the most frugal meal a 
real enjoyment, and producing that genial glow 
and good humor so necessary to digestion and health, 
is a luxury for which there is no substitute. Neither 
will the sweet strains of music nor the fascinating wit 
of conversation be an equivalent for it to him whose 
digestion has been clogged and spirits depressed by 
theuseofbad bread. Notonly ourcomfort, therefore, 
but our health, happiness and strength, depend, in a 
great measure, on the use of good bread. The house- 
wife should feel as much pride in her success in this, 
as the successful warrior who points to his victories 
and fields of battle. It is a commendable ambition in 
the housekeeper to produce a fragrant loaf of bread. 
Baker’s bread is a mercantile production, and “smells 
of the trade.” Its excessive lightness is produced at 
the expense of its sweetness and flavor, which are thus 
partially destroyed, It is a mistake that many make 
in supposing that it is the peculiar method in which 
the yeast is made that gives success. As in making a 
fire it is immaterial how it is made so that the condi- 
tions of combustion are furnished, so in making bread 
it is not how the bread is made nor the kind of yeast 
used, but it is the proper conditions to yield a suitable 
ferment and to preserve it that are required. Indeed 
good bread can be made without yeast, but not so 
readily nor so quickly ; therefore yeast is used to lead 
to the proper ferment and to quicken the operation. 
“When a seed is planted in a moist soil at a moderate 
temperature, the integument gradually absorbs water, 
which is decomposed ; its oxygen combines with the 
carbon of the starch; carbonic acid is evolved, and 
the starch is converted into sugar for the nourishment 
of theembryo.” This is the philosophy and principle 
of fermentation by which leaven bread is made. 
There are several kinds of fermentation—the acidu- 
lous is the most likely to follow the first, and is the 
source of nearly all the bad bread made. There are 
three causes for it: sour yeast ; keeping too long before 
baking after the bread has risen; and keeping it in 
too warm aroom. Bread should not be set to rise in 





awarmroom. A good plan is to set it in the evening 
and place in a cool room, if in winter; otherwise make 
early in the morning. When bread is found to be 
turning sour, dissolve some soda in water and work 
into the bread to kill the acid before baking. Test it 
always by baking a little lump, so that you will be 
sure the bread will be sweet and good. The stock 
yeast must be sweetened: that is the acid must be de- 
stroyed by soda: With soda in the house there is no 
reason for having bad bread. Soda is not so detri- 
mental to health, as some would have us believe. To 
make good bread, mix flour and water into a stiff 
dough ; place in a warm situation to rise for two or 
three days; when light if sour sweeten with soda, and 
use as a “first yeast” to make the bread with—from 
which always after a little dough is reserved for next 
time. 

No better bread can be made than the old-fashioned 
“salt rising” bread. It is made as follows: Into one 
pint of warm water, put a lump of salt the size of two 
peas; stir into it flour enough to make rather a stiff 
batter. This should be done in a tin-quart cup or other 
small vessel. Place it in water at blood heat to rise, 
which will be in four or five hours, if kept constantly 
warm. When it begins to rise, stir in an even tea- 
spoonful of salt, to destroy the putrid ferment. When 
it rises well, add warm water and make into two loaves, 
and place in a very warm place to rise; when light, 
bake. Bread made in this way will not possess that 
strong “salt rising” flavor and odor, to which many 
object, and will be so white and light as to please any 
one. 

Now a word as to the use of soda in making 
bread and biscuits. Sourmilk, vinegar and other acids 
act on the soda, setting free carbonic acid gas which 
rises in small bubbles ; these small bubbles in the bread 
swell on baking, producing the desired porosity.— 
Notwithstanding this evident effect, I have seen many 
dissolve the soda in sour milk or other acid, making 
a beautiful effervesence, thus literally killing the acid 
and losing half the effect of the soda. Soda should 
never meet an acid in solution, except in the dough 
Thus used and properly proportioned, a good, light 
bread can be made. As minerals are objected to in 
bread making, advantage is taken of this in recom- 
mending the following: 

Recipr For CuHemicaL Breap.—120 grains of 
muriatic (hydrochloric) acid, 100 grains of soda, 1 
pint of water, 1 pound of flour, and a spoonful ef sugar. 
The acid and soda combine, evolving carbonic acid 
gas and forms chloride of sodium (common salt) and 
—thus adds nutriment to the bread. This is recom- 
mended by chemists and men of science, and is now 
being advertised as the great desideratum; but is no 
better than common acid ; for though this is the com- 
position of common salt, it forms just such salt as no 
one would wish to have in his bread—the truth of 
which any one can prove in five minutes. But this is 
probably as near an approach as chemistry can make 
to forming a natural product. 

Some attention should be given to the quality of 
flour used. Coarse flour should be worked into a soft, 
thin dough, because the larger the particle the more 
water will it absorb in baking—but very fine flour 
should be worked quite hard and stiff. To make bread 
from coarse flour that will hold its moisture and not 
dry out soon, scald one-third of the flour used, before 
making into loaves. 

A Goop Recipr—Equal parts of water, flour and 
molasses. Mix, and set in a warm place for three 
days, or till it rises. This isa “first yeast,” and is 
good to begin with when none can be had conveniently. 

Mrs. Apve.tia Devinny. 


ere 


Katsomintne Watis.—Kalsomining is a ape- 
cies of whitewashing, but differs from it in that, 
instead of lime, Paris white is used. This paint 
is a sulphate of baryta, and may be procured at 
any drug or hardware store. In order to pre- 
pare kalsomine, soak one-fourth of a pound of 
glue over night in tepid water. The next day 
put it into a tin vessel, with a quart of water, 
set the pail in a kettle of water over the fire, and 
keep it there until it boils, and then stir con- 
stantly till the glue is dissolved. Next, take 
from six to eight pounds of Paris white, in an- 
other vessel, pour on hot water and stir until it 
has the appearance of lime-milk. Add the 
sizing, stir well, and apply it to the wall with 
an ordinary whitewash brush while yet warm. 

- ~~. ee - 

Carpet Sweerine.—Draw the broom to you with 
short quick strokes, taking up the dirt every half yard 
in a dust pan, or at each stair, and thus avoid working 
the dirt into the cleaner parts. Never use tea leaves, 
paper or damp grass to collect the dust; let the dust 





pan do that. 
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ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS. 


Orrice or THe Rurat Wortp anv VALLEY FARMER, 
St. Louis, June 7, 1869. 


The week just closed, has been very favorable for 
small grain, especially wheat. Ten days of dry, mod- 
erately warm weather, will now put hundreds of 
thousands of dollars into the pockets of farmers. Some 
of the more southern counties of Missouri complain 
s>me of the “fly and chinch-bug,” but as far as we 
are able to determine, no very serious inroads hav 
been made by insects. We want to publish the whole 


truth, but do not wish to be found with “croakers.” 
Nature works by certain fixed laws, and the Almighty 
does not work miracles just to show that he can do so. 
It is not faith to place our basket at the door and pray 
the Lord to fill it. So there are certain conditions 
with which we must comply if we desire good crops. 
We must have good, pure seed; our soil must be, or 
be made, fertile, and we must sow the seed in season 
and cultivate, and then we have the word: “ Verily 
thou shalt be fed.” A non-compliance on our pari 
brings disappointment, and frequently disaster. 

The wheels of commerce have been rolling on, though 
not at an extrarapid rate. General business activity 
pervades every branch of commerce; of course we 
could do more if trade should offer. 

To show what the “Grain Movement” down the 
Mississippi, and the effort to secure Union Cattle Yards 
at St. Louis are effecting, we copy the following from 
the “Prairie Farmer,” a journal always true to the 
farmers’ interest and reliable in its statements: 

“There is atrembling along the whole line of carriers, 
commission men and warehousemen, from the Missis- 
sippi to New York. It is caused by the flank move- 
ments of the shippers down the great run to New 
Orleans. The producers of the North-west are in 
sympathy with the flankers. The result is likely to be 
a general back down from the excessive rates of freight, 
commission and storage, under which the country has 
groaned for the last five years. New York herself is 
becoming alarmed at the prospect of losing the great 
grain trade of the continent, and the railway kings 
have their heads together to devise means to avert 
the calamity. Boards of Trade are in active canvass 
of the matter, and warehousemen are busy.controvert- 
ing charges of grain mixing, and excessive storage 
rates.” 

With regard to the live stock market we have it 
from good authority, that the cattle, now and during 
the warm weather most desirable, are well fed, meaty 
(not over fat) grass beeves. Very fat stock will not 
sell for what it is really worth. We quote: 

Topacco—Market has been active, and prices well 
sustained. Factory lugs, $5 75@6 50; planters’ do, 
$6 75@8; common leaf, $8@9; medium, $9 25@10; 
medium, bright, old leaf, $15@25; black wrappers, 
$10@15. 

Hemp—Market continues inactive, with few sales 
and unchanged prices. Undressed, $100@130; choice, 
g 


Fiour—Double and treble X spring, $5@5 10@5 
25; XX fall, $6@6 25; XXX, $7@7 40; family, $9@ 
$9 50 


Rye Firour—Choice Wisconsin sold at $6@6 374. 

Corn Meat—$3 50@3 55 per bbl. 

Wueat—Spring: Choice to fancy club, $1 124@1 
15. Fall: Strictly prime, $1 25@1 30; choice, $1 35 
@1 40. 

Corn—Mixed in good condition, 65@67c; yellow, 
65@69c; white, 70@75c. 

Oats—According to color and quality, from 60 to 67c. 

Rye—Market steadily declined until now it ranges 
from 83 to 93c per bushel. 

BarteyY—No demand, and prices nominal. Brewers 
out of market. 

Hay—No. 1, choice hay scarce, and prices range 
from $24 to $30 perton. Poor and low grades plenty 
at from $15 to $18. 

Pork—Mess, $31 50@32. 

Beer—Mess, $20@22; prime, $16@18 per bbl. 

Hivss—Western dry flint, 224c; dry salt, 183@19c; 
green salt, 10@104e. 

Berries—Strawberries, 35@60c per gal, Goose- 
berries—large, per quart, 10c. Cherries, 40@50c per 
gallon. 

Woot—Common unwashed, 24c; tub-washed, 42@ 
440; do fair, 48c; combing unwashed, 32@33c # lb. 

Burrer—Common, plenty and not wanted; No. 1 
retails at 30c. 

Eeas—Plenty and dull; 134@14c # doz, recounted. 

Porators—Old for table, nominal and plenty. New, 
also more plenty, and seiling at $3 25@$4 per bbl. 

Driep Fruit—Apples, State, 15c; N. Y., 16@163e. 
Peaches, 15@17c. 

Breans—White: Prime to choice, $3@3 65 per bus. 

Grass SeeDs—Nothing doing in Timothy or Clover. 
Hungarian, $1. 


@ | of 3 columns each. 


St. Louis Live Stock Market. 

Good butchers’ stock such as described above, $6 
50@7; second quality, of which there are most, $5 50 
(@6. Low grades at so much per head. 

Sueer—Those that are shorn, bring less. Good 
mutton sheep are worth from $3 to $7 per head.— 
Hardly any on market that will fill this bill. Lambs 
from $1 25 to $3. 

Hogs—We are surprised at the number offered; good 
to extra bring $8 25@8 50. Stock hogs, $5 50@ $7. 


FARM FOR SALE! | 
Containing Forty Acres. 


This Farm is situated on the lron Mountain Rail- 
road, 30 miles from St. Louis, three miles from 
Horine Station. Improvements as follows: One good 
log-house, containing 4 rooms, a stable, two corn 
cribs, all new and in good condition. Also,a good 
wagon shed, cow house, chicken house, and smoke 
house. 25 acres oftheland are under cultivation, and 
35 are under fence. There are also 250 apple trees, 
some pear and peach trees, mostly in bearing. On the 
premises there is also a never failing spring, abund- 
ance of water forcattle, &c. Price $2000, part cash, 
balance to be paid as agreed on. For further partic- 
alars, Address, HIRAM HOW, Horine Station, 
[. M. R..R, Mo., or any person desiring to see the 
farm can obtain directions how to find it by inquir- 
ing at Horine Station. 


FARM FOR SALE, 
In Franklin County Missouri. It consists of 336 acres, 
70 under cultivation; about 300 fruit trees, of peach, 
apple and cherry, bearing. It is well adapted to fruit 
raising, being in a high, healthy location, 8 miles south 
of Calvy Station, on the S. W. Branch of the P. R. R., 
40 miles from St. Louis. There isa comfortable house, 
stables, &c. Could be divided so as to make 3 good 
farms. There is a post-office and store } mile from it. 
I will take $3,000 for it, one-half down the rest in one 
and two years. I will make a Jiberal discount for all 
eash. Address, Thos. Robinson, Horine Station, I.M. 
R. R., Mo. june5-3m 


Missouri and Western Farm Register. 
Quarterly—April number now ready—describes every 
county in Missouri, and improved farms for sale in 
Missouri, Kansas, Illinois and Iowa, giving the lo- 
cation, amount and kind of improvements on each, 
the price and terms, and the name and address of the 
owner, or person offering to sell. Every one desiring 
a farm in the West, should have it; and every one 
having a farm for sale should advertise in it. Price 
per copy, 50 cents. Noyearly terms. Price for ad- 
vertising farms—full description, as above—each in- 
sertion 50 cents. A copy is sent to each advertiser. 
Descriptions for the next “Register” should be sent 
before June 15th. J. H. PARSONS & CO., Publish- 
ers, 319 Chesnut St., St. Louis, Mo. mayl5-lam 


The Thorough-bred Saddle and 
Light Harness STALLION, 


= a IESE, 
Sired by Brown Dick, dam Judy by Imp. Sovereign, 
will make the remainder of the season of 1869, at the 
stables of Wm. W. Henperson, M.D., on the N.B. 
Plank Road, 12 miles from St. Louis, at the low rate 
of $15 Casu for the season. 

An abundance of good pasture of Clover, Orchard 
or Blue Grass, at $5 per month. 

All animals on pasture at risk of owner. 

J&P THOROUGH-BRED COLTS, one, two and 
three year olds for sale. 

WM. W. HENDERSON, M.D. 
Bridgeton, St. Louis Co., Mo., June Ist, 1869. 
jel2-3t 


VINEGAR--How made from Cider, 


Wine, Molasses or Sorghum, in 10 hours, without 

using drugs. For terms, circulars, &c., address, 

F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 
jel2-2teow 


The WESTERN STOCK JOURNAL 


A large, handsomely printed monthly, devoted es- 
pecially to the Breeding and Management of Do- 
mestic Animals. Each number contains 16 pages 
Several of the most successful 
and extensive Stock Breeders in the United States are 
regular contributors to its pages, and its Editors and 
Publishers are determined to make it THE BEST 
PAPER OF ITS CLASS IN AMERICA. 

It goes into the hands of nearly every man in the 
Western States who is engaged in breeding any kind 
of improved stock, and as an advertising medium to 
those desiring to reach this class of customers, it bas 
norival. Terms, $1 a year Specimens sent on ap- 
plication, Address, J. H. SANDERS & CO., 

















jel2-4t Publishers, Sigourney, Iowa. 


FRUIT 


—— NC 
COMMISSION HOUSE, 
COLMAN & SANDERS, \ 
612 North Fifth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Will receive from the Growers all kinds of Fruit, and Th 


sell the same at the best rates obtainable in the mar- 
ket. Their Fruit store being situated on Fifth Street 
nearly opposite the splendid Union Market, gives 
them unusual! facilities for selling fruits at best rates, 
Strawberry Boxes, Crates and Drawers, 
Peach and Grape Boxes, &c., 
Kept on hand for the supply of our customers, and 
sold at low rates. 


Turkish Bathbs. 


Prof. Wm. Roberson’s 
TONSORIAL PALACE, 


410 Market Street, opposite Court House, 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. Amo 
Also, Proprietor of the Celebrated ah 
TURKISH BATHS. ; N 
If you wish to enjoy arare luxury; if you wish to 
be cleaner than you ever were before; if you wish doest 
to havea healthy, active, beautiful skin; if you lishes 
wish to purify your blood; if you wish to rid your- the m 
self of colds, rheumatism, neuralgia, etc.; if you 
wish to preserve your health; if you wish to grati- si 
fy your curiosity: , = 
Try a Turkish Bath! The 
You will be sure to like it and to come again, conce} 
410 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. The 
seins ~ ation 
BERKSHIRE PIGS. The 
A few chvice Berkshire pigs, three months old, for § 2°tab! 
sale at $25 per pair. Also a few pair of j The 
Berkshire and Chester Cross, |” 
Very fine pigs, at $15 per pair. Address, AN 7 
E. A. RIEHL & BRO., Alton, Illinois. 
STRAWBERRY BOXES j=: 
t] and Sk 
We have on hand and for sale the patent TUCK § ADDI’ 
or LOCK Quart Strawberry Box, with hollow bot- 9 the VA 
tom, put together without tacks; can be made by 
the pickers in the field as they walk. The best and § ONE } 
cheapest box yet made. Also, crates holding 24 - 
quarts each. Those growing ° 
STRAWBERRIES Thos 
’ one tim 
RASPBERRIES, of Clut 
AND BLACKBERRIES, J*’.. | 
Will find nothing equal to this box anywhere. NO boys: 
ORDERS for LESS than 500 quart boxes or 25 9 §30008 
erates received. Prices of the material in St. Louis ; | 
for boxes, one cent each—crates, 25 cents each. GLOFE 
COLMAN & SANDERS, Fruit Commission House, 
612 North Fifth street, St. Louis, Mo @ Great re 
aT pt ee en, 2 © 
i ; tbove. 
1 ,b10.c 
7 : ents t 
1308 and 1310 Franklin Avenue. § ime: 
PRICE LIST. the unde 
Banner Mills XXXX, per barrel, 5 $950 B Sewing 
Freudenau’s XX XX, per barrel, ° 8 50 Bi tented fi 
Freudenau’s Extra, per barrel, ‘ 7 50 @ Jounson, 
Banner Mills extra per barrel, " 650 BP,ors 
Planters’ XX XX, per barrel, 5 50 B 30ILDE 
Rye flour per barrel, . . . 8 00 Bf ural Boo 
Oat meal, fine, medium and coarse, per barrel, 14 Bi cy, Pu 
Cracked wheat per barrel, 9 00 PAT : 
Graham flour per barrel, . 9 50 Vi ENT 
Pearl barley per pound, 124 th ERIC 
Hominy per barrel, r : i 6 50 IND yes 
Corn grits per barrel, ; : 6% By EU 
Cornmeal, granulated, per barrel, ‘ 3 25 ga 
Ground up corn, for feed, per 100 Tbs., 140 @ “ress a 
Bran, for feed, per 100 ftbs., a 90 $20 A 
Shipstuff, for feed, per 100 ths., ‘ 1 3% Agents, ¢ 
Wheat screenings, for feed, per100 ths, 1 00 SHUTTL, 
Sold and delivered in quantities to suit corsumel # both sides 
WM. FREUDENAU. _ § ‘acurn 
arlene EI Mone arg 
Hedge Plants Grown in Missout! § lic to 
93 Bushels Osage Orange Seed planted. leulars fre 
I will ship, freight prepaid, to any railroad station i “¢veland, 
North Missouri, GOOD HEDGE PLANTS at $209 PURR 3 
per 1000, next fall—or $3 next spring. Printed di- PERSONS 
rections furnished. CHAS. PATTERSON, member | 
may22-6m Kirksville, Adair Co. Mo. Mtticulars 
tille, Chest 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


FOR THE 


iW YORK WEEKLY, 


THE PEOPLE’S FAVOWITE JOURNAL. 


The MOST INTERESTING STORIES 


Are always to he found in the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


At present there are 


FOUR GREAT STORIES 


Running through its columns; and at least 
One Story is begun Every Month. 
New subscribers are thus sure of having the com- 
mencement ofa new continued story, no matter when 
they subscribe for the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


Each number of the NEW YORK WEEKLY con- 
tains several Beautiful TIliustrations, Double the 
Amount of Reading Matter of any Paper of ifs class, 
and the Sketches, Short Stories, Poems, ete., are by 
the ablest writers of America and Europe. The 


NEW YORK WEEKLY 


doesnot confine its usefulness to amusement, but pub- 
lishes a great quantity of really Instructive Matter in 
the most condensed form. The 


N. Y. Weekly Departments 


have attained a high reputation for their brevity, ex- 
cellence, and correctness. 

The PLEASANT PARAGRAPHS are made up of the 
concentrated wit and humor of many minds. 

The KNow.epGe Box is confined to useful inform- 
ation on all manner of subjects. 

The News Irems give in the fewest words the most 
notable doings all over the world. 

The Gossip WITH CORRESPONDENTS contains an- 
swers to inquiries upon all imaginable subjects. 


AN UNRIVALLED Literary PAPER 
NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


Each issue contains from EIGHT to TEN STORIES 
and SKETCHES, and HALF A DOZEN POEMS, in 
ADDITION to the FOUR SERIAL STORIES and 
thee VARIED DEPARTMENTS. 
The Terms to Subscribers: 
ONE YEAR—single copy, - Three Dollars. 
* Four copies ($2.50 each), Ten Dollars. 
Eight copies, Twenty Dollars 
Those sending $20 for a Club of Hight, all sent at 
one time, will be entitled to a copy FREE. Getters-up 
of Clubs can afterwards add single copies at $2°50 
each. STREET & SMITH, Proprietors, 
may22-3m No. 55 Fulton Street, New York. 
88000$ SALARY. Address, U.S. Prano Co. N. Y. 
FIRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!! 
GLOBE FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO.,, 
No. 4 Dey Street, New York. 
Great reduction in price, No. 1, $35; No. 2, $40; 
a 3, $45. First-class Agents wanted. Address as 
above. 


$10.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED. 

Agents to sell the Home Sautrite Sewine MAcuine. 
Itmakes the Lock STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, has 
the under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any 
Sewing Machine ever invented. Price $25. War- 
tnted for 5 years. Send for Circular. Address, 
Jounson, Cuark & Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


BUILDERS send for Catalogue of all new Architect- 
wal Books andJournals. Address, A. J. BickNELL 
£Co., Publishers, Troy, N. Y., or Springfield, Ill. 
PATENTS — Munn & Co., Editors SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New York. Twenty- 
three years’ experience in obtaining AMERICAN 
AND EUROPEAN PATENTS. Opinions no charge. 
Apampblet, 108 pages of law and information free. 
Address as above. 


20 A DAY to Male and Female 
Agents, to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on 
both sides, and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE 
MACHINE in the market sold forless than $40. All 
ithers are infringements, and the seller and user are 
lable to prosecution and imprisonment. Full par- 
“eulars free Address, W. A. HENDERSON & CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

PURE Bred CHESTER WHITE PIGS 
*ERSONS wishing to improve their Stock, should 
Nhember that we breed and ship cur own pigs. For 


barticulars, address J. W. & M. IRWIN, Pennington- 





“ 




















TRY THE BEST 
One Dollar Sale 


IN THE COUNTRY. 
pes If required, Agents NEED NOT PAY FOR 
THE GOODS UNTIL DELIVERY. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Send for Circular. 
8.C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 Federal Street, Boston. Mass. 





TEN PER CENT. 
MICHIGAN BONDS, 
For sale by A. WILKINS, Detroit, Mica. 


THE “Northern Farmer,’ one year (Semi-Mo.) 
and 1 Ib. of the famous “Earty Rose” for $1.50. 
Address Tuz Farmer, Fon du Lae, Wis. 


SELAT---More Valuable than Gold. 


For particulars send two 3-cent 
stamps to Avueuste Duprn, Box 1027, Cincinnati, 0. 


MYSTERY-—Spirit Photographs sent for 
25 ets. Address Spixit Prcturs Co. 34 Liberty st. N.Y. 


DEAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA 
A lady who had suffered for years from Deafness, Ca 
tarrh and Scrofula, was cured by a simple remedy.— 
Her sympathy and gratitude prompts her to send the 
receipts free of charge to any one similarly afflicted. 
Address, Mrs. M. C. Legeertt, Hoboken, N. J. 

EARTHQUAKE—Better inducements than ever of- 
fered to persons getting up clubs in our GREAT ONE 
DOLLAR SALE. Send for new circulars. J. A’ 
SHERBURNE & CO., 59 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


The World’s Mower and Reaper. 

















IT HAS NO EQUAL. 





It Mows---It Drops---It Self Rakes. 


This machine is the harvest gathering of twenty 
years’ experience in the manufacture of Agricultural 
Machinery, and takes rank with the printing press. 
engine, lathe and locomotive in the qualities of pre- 
cision, staunchness and durability. 

Its foundation is a single piece of solid iron, 
of shape to resist all possible strains. 

Its gearing is -haped to standard guage, and 
each cut out of solid iron with mathematical 
exactness. . 

The working parts are all so permanently fixed 
that they cannot vary, and are fully protected from 
Water, Dust, Grass, and ALL OTHER CAUSES 
OF DISTURBANCE. 

By these means we REDUCE FRICTION TO THE 
LOWEST POINT—STOP THE SELF-DESTRUC. 
T.ON common to all rough cast machines—AVOID 
BREAKAGES IN HARVEST—secure EASY Draft, 
and the same DURABILITY which pertains to CUT 
GEAR in other kinds of Machinery. The WORLD 
has been tested three years, in the hands of THE 
MOST INTELLIGENT AND RELIABLE FARM- 
ERS IN THE LAND, all of whom unite in de- 


claring that, comparatively, 


“There is No Other Harvester.” 

For Prices and Complete [nformation, address, 

E. BALL & COMPANY, 
Canton, Ohio. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 


A large stock of plants. Orders filled as received. 
Sent only by Express. At least half the amount 
must accompany the order—balanee, C. O. D. 

Price, $3 per 1000; 10,000 for $25; 100,000 for 





je5-4t 








ville, Chester County, Penn. 


$200. Persons wanting large lots, NEED NOT ORDER 
ALL AT ONE TIME. Address, J. F. BARNETT, 
may22-4t Louisiana, Mo. 


The Appetite for Tobacco Destroyed! 


Leave off Chewing and Smoking the Poisonous 
Weed, Tobacco. 


ORTON’S PREPARATION. 
ESTABLISHED, 1866. 


One box of Orton’s Pre-gparation is warranted to 
destroy the appetite for—%Tobacco, in any person, 
no matter how strong theffbabit may be. If it fails 
in any case, the moneyfwill be refunded. It is 
perfectly safe and harm-fless in allcases, It is al- 
most impossible to break@foff the use of Tobacco, by 
the mere exercise of theffwill. Something is need- 


ed to assist nature infjovercoming a habit so 
firmiy rooted. With theffhelp of the Preparation, 
there is not the least#trouble. Hundreds have 


used it who are willing to 
that Orton’s Preparation 
appetite for Tobacco, and 
from any desire for it, as 


bear witness to the fact, 
completely destroys the 
leaves the person as free 
before he commenced its 
use. The Preparation actsMdirectly upon the same 
glands and secretions af-@®fected by tobacco, and 
through these upon the blood, thoroughly cleansing 
the poison of Tobacco from the system, and thus al- 
laying the unnatural cravings for Tobacco. No more 
hankering for Tobacco after using Orton’s Prepa- 
ration. Recollect, it is warranted. 

The time taken to allay all desire for tobacco by the 
use of the Preparation varies slightly in different per- 
sons, the average time being about five days. Some 
have no desire whatever for tobacco after using the 
Preparation two days. 

The health and purse of every tobacco user in the 
country calls loudly, abandon the use of tobacco. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The following are a few selected from the multitude 
of recommendations in our possession : 
We, the undersigned, hereby certify that we hav 
used Orton’s Preparation for the purpose of destroying 
the appetite for tobacco, and can assure those who are 
suffering from this habit that Orton’s Preparation will 
certainly destroy the appetite for tobacco quickly and 
permanently, and without any bad effect upon the 
health, and without creating an appetite either for the 
Preparation or any substitute : 
W. P. Heald, Bangor, Maine; J. Moody, Southport, 
Indiana; E. W. Adkins, Knoxville, Tennesee; John 
Morrill, Bangor, Maine; J. Bunch, Springfield, Ten- 
nesee; W. D. Harrington, West Point, Georgia. 
[From Samuel Cassiday, editor of Journal and Argus.] 

PetatumA, California, Dec. 14, 1868. 
For about twenty years I had used tobacco in its 
various forms, and for the past eight years had been 
an inveterate smoker. Becoming satisfied that the 
excessive use of this narcotic seriously impaired my 
health, I determined if possible to break myself of 
the habit. Hearing of Orton’s Preparation for de- 
stroying the appetite for tobacco, I sent to Portland, 
Maine, for a box of the medicine, which I received 
through the mail on the firsto{ November. A month 
has not elapsed and yet the medicine has effectually 
relieved me from any craving desire to use tobacco in 
any form. The Preparation is not more difficult or 
unpleasant to take than common chewing gum, and I 
conscientiously believe the Preparation will have the 
promised and desired effect in every instance where it 
is given a fair trial. Upon that belief, and from an 
earnest desire to assist others who wish to break away 
from the slavish appetite for tobacco, I offer this tes- 
timonial. SAMUEL CASSIDAY. 
Beware of counterfeits and all articles purport- 
ing to be like this, of the same name or otherwise.— 
The great popularity of Orton’s Preparation has in- 
duced unprincipled persons to attempt palming upon 
the public counterfeit and inferior articles. Purcha- 
sers will please order directly from the proprietor, or 
his duly authenticated agents. 
The price of Orton’s Preparation is $2 per box, or 
three boxes for $5, sent by mail to any part of the 
country, securely sealed from observation, with post- 
age paid on receipt of price. 
How to send money by mail. Enclose the amount 
in a letter, seal carefully, register the letter and take 
a receipt for it of your Postmaster. Money sent by 
mail as above directed at any risk. 

Address C. B. COTTON, Proprietor, 
Box 1748, Portland, Maine. 

An agent wanted in every town. may 29-8t 
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FARMS AND TOWN LOTS. P 
THE ST. LOUIS poe INCIBLE Settlers Wanted. Great 5 Offered. -_ 
A The “Louisiana and Missouri River R.R.,” having : 
THRESHING MACHINE been permanently located to cross the “North Mis- WALTHAM WATCHES. = 
: *!souri R.R.” at the new town of “Benton City,” form- a9 
The wants of grain growers and threshers for s erly Jefistown, 95 miles from St. Louis, we purpose ned | 
machine that will thoroughly thresh and separate the | +, sell town lots, farming and fruit lands adjoining, pe : 
grain with ease and rapidity, bas induced us to per-|F, actual improvement, at very low prices. Address, — 
fect the Vibrator Principle in the construction of D. R. MASON, Benton City, Audrain Co., Mo, Jan‘ 
Threshing Machines ; and our long experience in this |g, 4 ASON & GRANT, No. 324 North 3d Street, St,] That the American Watch is superior in accuracy 
line of business has enabled us to make the 9. Kieule. Me. mar27-13t : ety 
MOST PERFECT bt . : $$ —"] as a time-keeper, and in substantial value, to its in. 
GRAIN SAVER IN T LD. Cae A ee 
Wl, cient didinn dilies whe att teaatmnen ox ported rivals, is now generally conceded by the intelli tatior 
emPLoY Threshing oe “ wal dad en gent. It is so made as to render imperfection a physica! — 
St. Louis Invincible Vibrator you will fin ; pine of rel 
NE that is th bodi t of the mi impossibility. : 
2 PRUE PRINCIPLE MACHINE COMPANY'S ote 
of constructing Grain Separators. ° ° The question now is: ‘ Which is the Best Ameri. pure. 
It is made perfectly simple. The plan of construc- S e W ] n g a C ] n e s é 4 ye —— Ke den tl 
tion is such that there is no complexity of machinery. can Watch?” Then follows: Which thoroughly the rit 
The grain, instead of passing over an ae Apron, FOR Goon watch is really the cheapest?” We answer: at At 
and tossed by means of a Picker, a Raddle and a 7 NN 1 y ° localit 
Beater, receives all the agitation necessary for a FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. The Waltham Watches have stood the test of Gin. swine 
THOROUGH SEPARATION oneness a eee , r + 
from Vibrating Forks, ranged on a plain separating Waltham is the original seat of American watch-mak.@ 2 due 
surface over which it anak By the simple plan of THE GREAT PRIZE, sapeaiis il sh iin ania , lie thi 
separation a THE ONLY ing. The idea of making our own watches—and mak- apl7 
More Satisfactory Result CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR) ing cach piece by machinery specially adaptedwi, TH 


is obtained than by any other method in use. 

A Macuine that can separate with EASE and RAP- 
1p1Ty all the grain that can be fed through the cylinder, 
and will SAVE IT ENTIRE. 

This is important to the farmer who employs a ma- 
chine, as grain passed to the straw pile in threshing 
can never be recovered. 


It will be found to Save Enough 
Grain to Pay the Threshing Bill. 


A Macarne that can not be “cLoGGED,” no matter 
what condition the straw is in or how fast it is 
“CROWDED.” 

A Macnrye that is so closed in at the sides, and 
decked over at the top, that the interior is preserved 
from damage or decay, and the grain is prevented 
from “ littering.” 

T CLEANS UP AS IT GOES ALONG. 

A Macuine that is made out of the best of materials 
and in a workmanlike manner, the DURABILITY 
of which can not be estimated by a comparison with 
other machines. 

A Macuiye that, owing to the simplicity of con- 
struction, has FEWER POINTS OF WEAR, 
and is consequently less liable to get out of REPAIR 
than any other machine made. 

A Macaine that is “ EASY OF DRAFT,” and does 
not use up your teams. 

A Maczuiye that, in every particular, will prove itself 
what its name indicates, 


? 
“INVINCIBLE.’ 

These are a few of the POINTS of EXCELLENCE 
which we claim for the St. Louis InvinciBLe Visra- 
tor, and which can be appreciated by every practical 
operator of Threshing Machines. 

We are making the celebrated 

TREBLE GEAR HORSE POWER 
which, for EASE OF DRAFT, DURABILITY AND POWER, 
is superiorto any in use. Our Double Gear Powers 
are made very strong, and run very light. 
WE MAKE THREE SIZES OF MACHINES. 

Our small size, 25-inch cylinder, with four or six 
horse double gear power, is especially adapted to a 
farmer’s own use, or to do a light threshing business. 
This is run only by belt with a jack. With this size 
of machine we also furnish an eight horse, double 
gear power, to be driven in the same manner. Our 
eight or ten Horse Machine, 30-inch Cylinder, is 
adapted for parties doing a threshing business. We 
can furnish this Machine either with belt and ground 
jack or with side gear, as may be desired. We would, 
for this size, recommend a “geared machine,” as they 
run steadier and will better admit of being “crowd- 
ed than a “belt Machine ;” and, with our 

IMPROVED SIDE GEAR, 

they are as free from breakage as machivues can be 
made. We also make a Steam Thresher, 34-inch 
cylinder, which we can furnish complete, with Port- 
able Engine. We would call the attention of our 
customers to the fact that, as the demand for Thresh- 
ing Machines is likely to be large this season, if you 
wish to get a St. Louis Invincible Vibrator, it will be 
necessary to send in your orders early. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
AND PRICE LIST. 
KINGSLAND, FERGUSON & Co. 

MANUFACTURERS, 


823 North Second St. 8t. Louis, Mo. 
mayl5-4teow 





AND GOLD MEDAL, 
AWARDED TO AMERICAN SEWING 
MACHINES at the Paris Exposition of 1867, OVER 
EIGHTY-TWO COMPETITORS, as per Imperial 
Decree, published in the “Moniteur Universel” (Offi- 
cial Journal of the French Empire), Tuesday, 2d Ju- 
ly, 1867. 

The Lock Stitch invented by MR. HOWE, 
and made on this Machine, is the most popular 
and durable; is alike on both sides, and will 
NEITHER RIP NOR RAVEL, and all Sewing 
Machines are subject to the principle invented 
by him. 

A Machine was needed possessing SIMPLIU- 
ITY and DURABILITY, and adapted to a 
great range of work ; one easily understood and 
comprehended by all. To produce such a Ma- 
chine has been the study of ELIAS HOWE, 
JR., who gave to the world THE FIRST SEW- 
ING MACHINE, more than twenty years ago; 
and now we offer his last production—a Ma- 
chine embracing all essential qualities, and pro- 
nounced 
THE BEST MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 

Persons from a distance can order a Machine with 
perfect confidence of being able to operate it in a few 
hours successfully, by the aid of the printed instruc- 
tions that accompany each Machine. Drafts or cur- 
rent funds must accompany the order. Machines 
may be ordered by Express, also to collect on deliv- 
ery, if the purchaser prefers. We advise shipping by 
Express, as the most convenient and expeditious way. 

The demand for this 


New and Improved Machine 


Is unprecented in the history of Sewing Machines. 

In all the principal towns where Agencies are not 
already established, we desire responsible and ener- 
getic parties as Agents. Many places are of sufficient 
importance to warrant persons in making it their ex- 
clusive business. 

Send for Circular and Samples. 

COCHRANE & BROWN, 
General Agents 
For Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Nebraska, and the 
Territories of Colorado and Utah. 

No. 425 North Fifth Street, cor. St. Charles 8t., 
may22-3m ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Clover Hill Importing and Breed- 
ing Stock Farm. 
Half a mile south of GLENDALE Station, P. R. R. 
Gold Dust and Black Hawk Horses, 
Thorough-bred Durham, Ayrshire & Jersey Catile, 
CHESTER WHITE & SUFFOLK PIGS 
CASHMERE OR ANGORA GOATS, 

And fancy Poultry of all Kinds, for sale. 
THE ROADSTER STALLIONS, Golden Rose 
Gold Dust, Lofty Gold Dust, and Flying Cloud Jr. 
will make season of 1869 at the above Farm. 

For circulars, or information, call at Farm, or ad- 
dress, L. W. H. WRIGHT, 

614 North Commercial Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

mar20-13t 



























so that a piece lost or brokem may at one 


be replaced exactly by another of its sort- 
originated here; and here it has been carried to per- 
fection. Every year since the start has witnessed in- 
provements in machinery, processes, and workman. 
ship, until watches are now made at Waltham « 
cheaply as anywhere, as the vast and ever-widenip 


demand for them abundantly proves. 


The success of the American Watch has incite 
several attempts at rivalry, which we are nowise ip 
clined to disparage. All of these are hopeful, av 
will doubtless improve with experience and the laps 
of time. But buyers must feel greater confidence i 
the time-keeping of a watch from this pioneer con 
cern, than in one manufactured by any of its you 
rivals. If any donot, we urge them to inquire of the 
friends who have bought and carried the Americal 
Watch. 


he will, that his watch shall give entire satisfaction 





Every purchaser may have a guarantee, 


So constant and signal have been the improvemel 


in machinery at the Waltham manufactory, that 
shirts 

tay retu: 
itdoes ne 


Company have not only been enabled to make bett# 
and better Watches, but they now sell them for fewd 
dollars in greenbacks than they cost in gold before ti! 


war. But they wish no one to buy their Watché amg 
because of their cheapness. They commend them Presi 
better time-keepers than any other which are or (® WARD 
be sold at prices so moderate. They ask purchas ; A 
not to be persuaded by importunate dealers, who m We wan 
be governed by considerations of profit, into buyiti®j 4d count 
: all 
watches of doubtful accuracy, when, by buying ~vhand - 
ac 
Waltham, they may be sure of getting @ first-r both si 
time-keeper at a moderate price. twill stit 
ad em 
An illuktrated description of the different styles i this ma 
larg 
watches now manufactured by the Company, sent ihe on 
any address on application. ad samp! 
ther in | 
No watches retailed by the Company. aig ts 
AK 
N L 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, tr Hor, 
ti 
General Agents, ae 
Catalogu 
May22-3m 182 BROADWAY, N. ¥§¥i0-1yy 
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Jan 23-5m ] Near West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
, accuracy Ivuinois State Hospitau For THE INSANE, 
; Jacksonville, April 8th, 1869. 
, to its im- SWINE. 
the intelli In consequence of the entire inability of this Insti- 
tution to answer the orders received for the breed of 
‘a physic: «ine known as the HOSPITAL BREED, a number 
ofreliable agriculturists in Morgan County, IIl., have 
mgaged to enter into the propagation of these swine, 
under pledges to preserve the breed scrupulously 
est Ameri: @ pure. The effect of this arrangement will be to wi- 
jen the area of their production, and thus overcome 
horoughly @ ‘he risk of extinction to be feared while they are, as 
answer: @ «present, confined, in their warranted purity to one 
locality. From and after this date, therefore, these 
; wine will be known as the MORGAN COUNTY 
tof time—] WHITES, and may be obtained of parties who will, 
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ry, that ®@iedding, without injury. Will wash 500 collars and 
k bette Qshirts in onehour. Any one purchasing a machine 
make guy return the same and money will be refunded if 


m for few t 


d before lourany, 818 North Fourth St., and 821 Broadway, 
. thay Louis, Mo. 
ir We SASoven Currzes, Jos. B. WiLpE, 
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purchasctt 
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y wuying 
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a first 


ont styl MA this machine is from twenty to twenty-five dol- 
ny, sentiam cheaper than any other first-class machine in 
any, © GBemarket. Every machine warranted. Circulars 


IN, 
ents, 
Y, N. 


Once 


1869. 


AND VALLEY FARMER. 
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PREMIUM CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE. 


We offer for sale, Singly, or in Pairs, Premium Pure 
Chester White Pigs, anumber of them the progeny of 
our Gen. Grant Boar, the winner of Ist prize at thelate 
Chester Co. Ag’l Fair. Also the winner of the Ist prize 
in 3 different States during the past fall. Pigs ship- 
ped in pairs warranted not akin. Breeding Sowsnow 
ready to serve. Address, W. T. & M. PAINTER, 

































in due time, make their possession known to the pub- 
lic through the usual advertising channels. 
apl7 AND. McFARLAND, M.D., Supt. 


THE GREAT BENEFACTOR. 
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The Home Washing Machine! 

YARRANTED THE BEST WASHER EXTANT, 
adthe only machine that washes thoroughly all 
Binds offabric, from the finest laces to the coarsest 


itdoes not work as represented. State and County 
dgents desired. Address, Home MANurAcTURING 


President, Scoretary. 





[jed-tf] 
oa 


IWANTED—Agents, $2000 


A YEAR AND EXPENSES, 

We want a male and female Agent in every town 
adcounty in the South and West, to introduce and 
wl our celebrated Wilson Shuttle Sewing Machine. 
his machine makes the genuine lock stitch, alike 
"both sides, and is adapted to all kinds of sewing. 
F ‘vill stitch, tuck, cord, bind, braid, hem,’ fell, gath- 
j"and embroider in the neatest manner. The price 













td samples of work furnished upon application, 
Bitter in person or by mail. Address the Wilson 
yving Machine Company, office and salesroom 407 
41409 Walnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. ap3-3m] 


PAKLAND HERD--PURE BRED 
hort Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood 
“all times for sale. Also, 





WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 


Importer and Breeder of 
COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Post-office address, Ata, Canada West. 
feb13-ly 


THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES 
Short-Horn and Alderney Cattle, 

And South-Down Sheep, 

FOR SALE AT 

Woodburn Farm, Spring Station, Woodford Co. Ky. 
feb27-ly] A. J. ALEXANDER. 


CRESYLIC & CARBOLIC 


COMPOUNDS. 
Cresylic Plant Protector, 
For the protection of trees, plants, etc., from insects. 
In cans, 1, 3and 5 pounds. 
oe ° 
Cresylic Sheep Dip: 

A safe and certain cure for scab. Will alse destroy 
vermin on sheep; increase the quantity and improve 
the quality of the wool. 

Cresylic Ointment 
Destroys screw worm, cures foot-rot, and isa healing 
wash for galls and sores. 
Carbolic Disinfecting Soap 
Wiil destroy vermin on animals and protect them 
from flies, etc, 


Cresylic Medicated Toilet Soap 

Heals chapped hands, cutaneus eruptions, piles, etc. 

Cresylic Salt Rheum Soap 
Cures salt rheum and similar diseases. 
Cresylic Laundry Soap, 

For washing and disinfecting clothing, bedding, 

rooms, etc, 


Also, ROOFING PITCH and FELT, ¢AR- 








BOLIC ACID. Ete, 
Send forcireulars and price lists to ST. LOUIS COAL 
TAR CO., 324 North 3d St.. Saint Louis, Mo. 


janso- 6m ere = Li 
Fairbank’s Standard 


SCALES, 


UF ALL SIZES 
Fairbanks, Greenleaf & te,, 
209 Market Street. St Louis. Ue 





aug li—ly. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 
Early Yellow and Late Red 
NANSEHEMON D. 


= FRESH PLANTS RECEIVED DAILY. -tiq 
Orders solicited by 


PxLant Bros., Pratrr & Co, 
may22-4t ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHAMPION WEEDER AND 
HORSE HOE CULTIVATOR. 
PATENTED Fes. 1868. 
This implement combines all the advantages of its 
predecessors. Patented and manufactured by aprac- 
tical machinist and farmer. Made of the very best 
material, under the supervision of the inventor, at 
the low price of $15 for No. 1, and $7 for No. 3. We 
confidently recommend it as an invaluable implement 
for the farm, vineyard, nursery, small fruit planta- 
tion and garden. It is so constructed that it runs 
steady, can be widened from ten inches to three feet, 
so as toclean out a row every furrow; can be regula- 
ted from one inch to any depth desired. Handles 
are arranged so as to be adjusted to the height of the 


Louis Agricultural Works of UDE & GRIMM; where 
are made all grades of IMPROVED STEEL PLOWS. 


ALSO, 
Atwood’s National Gang Plow, 
PATENTED 1865. 
Pronounced by those using them as superior to all 
of this kind of implement yet out. 
GEO. M. WYETH, 
No. 1511 CARR STREET, 
Sole Agent for Manufacturers and Territorial Rights. 
For sale by the Principal Agricultural Implement 





BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
Catalogues furnished upon application. 
¥. 9 030-1yy D. M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Ohio. 





der the same name or otherwise. 
genuine and really practical cheap machipe manufac- 


FIRE! FIRE !! FIRE !!! 


The New Babcock Patent 
Fire Extinguisher, 


By a simple process generates carbonic acid gas, 
and throws it 40 to 50 feet on to fire, extinguishing 
it in a moment, even if composed of the most com- 
bustible materials. Iis control over oils and chemi- 
cals is complete. A boy can work it; it never gets 
out of order, and is perfectly harmless. Every Far- 
mer should have one—for if his house or barn should 
take fire, he can put it out with this in a few minutes. 


Wa“ Send for Circular, jy 


OR CALL AND EXAMINE. 


The Great Western Fire Extin- 
guisher Co., 525 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


JOHN S. McCUNE, President. 
LOGAN D. DAMERON, Vice. President. 
H. M. BLOSSOM, Secretary. 


ART OF LovE—tTbis book shows how to gain 


the affections of the opposite 
sex. Any man or woman can thus win the one they 
love. For sale by all newsdealers, or sent by mail for 
25 cents; 3for 50 cts.; 7 for $1; or $10 per 100. 

ap3-13t] TUTTLE & CO., 78 Nassau St., New York. 


WANTED--AGENTS--TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. 


Price $25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting 








Machine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches 
per minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. Ad. 
dress AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO, 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. may!5-13t 


Premium CHESTER WHITE Pigs 


A very choice lot ready for shipping. Also, 

Cotswold and Leicester Sheep. 
McCRORY & SLACK, 

Marysville Union Co, Ohio 


Circulars free. 
mayld st 





ALLEN & BLACKBURN, 
Sheet Siate and Plastic Slate Roofers. 


MANUFACTURERS OF InpROvED PiAstic Siate Roor- 
ing and Double Plastic Slate Felt. The best Felt 
and the Cheapest and Best Roofing in the market— 
Waterproof and Fireproof. Orders solicited. Send 
for circulars. Sheet Slate roofs repaired on short 


notice, 
apl7 


Office, 513 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. — 





ANTED--AGENTS--375 to $200 
per month, everywhere, male and female, 
to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, 


driver. Any boy that can guide a horse, can do , > ‘ 

good work. These implements combine so many __ hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
practical points, that nothing yet in the market can}embroider in a most superior manner. Price only 
compete successfully with them. Made at the Saint]$18. Fully warranted for five years. We will pay 


$1000 for any machine that will sow a stronger, 


more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart 
without tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 
per month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB 
& CO., Prrrspure, Pa., Boston, Mass., or St, Lours, 
Mo. CAUTION—Do not be imposed upon ty other 
parties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, un- 
Ours is the only 





Dealers. mayl 


tured: 


may15-13t 
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THE LIFE ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA. 


‘The Special attention or 
FARMERS, STOCK RAISERS, FRUIT GROWERS, AND 
AGRICU LTV RISTS GHINERALOIY, 


Is invited to the following statement of facts: 

The Lire Association or America, was established one year ago, its design being to change 
“the current of Life Insurance from the East to the West and South, so as to stop the ruin- 
‘“‘ous drain upon the finances of those sections, which is caused at present by the extensive op- 
“erations of Eastern Life Insurance Companies.” 

These Eastern Companies now hold 200,000,000 of Dotiars of Money, for which the people 
ofthe Westand South have nothing but their promises to pay at some uncertain time in the 
distant future. Shall the fruits of our industrious toil, in the Fie.tp, at the ANviL, in the 
Countina Hovusg, in the Miu, in the WorksHor—in short, in all the departments of Home 
InpustrY, be poured into the lap of Eastern Capitalists whose interests are so foreign to our 
own? Should we continue to do this, and keep up the Policies of Eastern Companies now in 
force, we shall have paid them more than enough to 

LIQUIDATE THE ENTIRE PUBLIC DEBT!! 

The plan ofthis Association is to establish departments in each State, controlled by leading citi- 
zens through whom the money paid for Life Insurance is invested in the locality where it is realized, 
when undoubted Real Estate security can be obtained. Farmers can thus effect loans which 
will be PERMANENT, thus relieving them from the embarrassments entailed by short crops, 
and avoid the annoyance of sales under deeds of trust—calamities which have often destroyed 
many a worthy, hardworking farmer, wy 

With heavy taxes and high wages for Jabor which is uncertain, precarious, difficult to get 
and poor at that, our Farmers cannot afford to pay these Eastern Companies to handle their 
money and do their insuring, which the Life Association of America is able to do and at LESS 


“”A™ ENCOURAGE HOME ENTERPRISE! 


Charity begins at home. Our agricuJturists require all their surplus to purchase farming 
machinery, improve lands, enlarge their estates and improve their condition generally. Can 
they doit by paying millions of their earnings every year to foreign capitalists ? 

In order to develop our lands and utilize our resources, we must have the handling of the fruits 
of our genius and industry ourselves. 

The success of the Life Association of America is unparalleled. It is in operation less than a 
year, and its present annual income about one million of dollars. It is purely mutual. All 
its policies are non-forfeiting. Itinsures onall the popular plans practiced by sound compan- 
ies, and because of the high rates of interest it gets on its investments, its rates of premium 
are lower, and its dividends will be much larger than those ot other companies. Build up 


Home Institutions. 


LIFES ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Losses by Death of Policy Holders, : : $-0,000.00 


See receipts below: 
LOUISIANA, MO., May 5, 1869. 


Received of the Lirz Association or America, Ten Thousand Dollars ($10,000) in full for Policy No. 
504, issued to E. B. Rule, for the benefit of Margaret J. Rule and heirs of the body of E. B. Rule. 
Signed, Margaret J. Rue, widow of E. B. Rule, deceased. 
Signed, J. B. a Guardians of Children 
J.T. Rue, of E. B. Rule, deceased. 
OMAHA, NEB., May 1, 1869. 
Received of the Lirz Association oF America, the sum of Ten Thousand Dollars ($10,000), being in full 


for loss under Policy No. 410 of the Life Association of America, on the life of Samuel A. Megeath. 
Signed, Jas. G. MEGEATH, } Adwm’rs of S. A. 
Appison CocHRAN, Megeath, dec’d. 
Nore—It is well to add that the 1nreREsT money alone has been sufficient to pay these losses, and leave 
a handsome surplus besides. This is mentioned merely as an evidence of our success during the FIRST 
ELEVEN MoNTHS. Old Companies use this fact as an ARGUMENT TO PROVE THEIR SOUNDNESS, AFTER DOING 


BUSINESS 15 or 20 years. 


Why Farmers should Insure in this Association. 


Because as Producers of Capital they are entitled to the use of the results of their labors—a 
right secured to them by the plan and system of this Institution. 

FARMERS SHOULD, ABOVE ALL OTHERS, INSURE THEIR LIVES, AND PRO- 
vide for future contingencies. The litigations incident to a new country, by which heirs and adminis- 
trators become involved in law suits, touching bvuundaries, titles, &c., not unfrequently exhaust the fruits 
of the labor ofa long life in their expensive cost, and drive widows and orphans from their cherished 
homesteads, around which so many fond memories cluster. A Policy of Insurance covers every pecuniary 
contingency, and offers security and provision for the fatherless and the widow. 

Farmers should insure, because their opportunities for making safe investments are few, on account of their 
seclusion and limited intercourse with financial circles. Life Insurance presents a safe and profitable in- 
vestment, considering it as a FINANCIAL measure, besides providing for the future pecuniary welfare of 


themselves and their families. 
FARMERS and others visiting SAINT LOUIS, are invited to call at our office, 


No. 307 North Fifth Street. 

PP wg and Circulars giving complete statements of details, rate tables, &c., furnished by applying at 
JOHN J. ROE, Prestpent. 

J. P. THOMPSON, Secretary 

C. R. GRIFFING, General Manager for the State of Missouri. 











LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
State of Missouri. 
CAPITAL, $300,000. 
Liability Act, of $600,000, 


OFFICERS : 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, President. 
THEO. SALORGNE, Vice-Pres., 
PH. GRUNER, JR, Treas. 
THOS. JESSOP, Gen’l Agent. 
E. M. SLOAN, Sec. Pro. Tem. 


DIRECTORS: 
Theo. Salorgne, 
J. H. Chambers, B. Haywood, 
Philip Gruner, W. Hz. Crawford, 
LaFayette Wilson, James Black, 
Geo. A. Harrington. 

Medical Examiner, Robert J. Hill, M.D, 





N. J. Colman, Jacob Franke, 


Benj. Lynds, 
J. D. Bruner, 
E. M. Sloan, 





2-This Company has re-organized under the 
New Insurance Laws of this State, and consequenily 
stands on as good a footing as any similar institutiog 
in the country. This is the best Insurance law thal 
any State possesses outside ef the State of New York: 
and is second to none. It protects the community 
against irresponsible companies, givirg at the sam 
time to responsible ones that support never befor 
received from the Legislature. Therefore, a policfi 
obtained in such a Company is a certain guaranté 
to the holder that he is assured in a thoroughly so 
vent Institution. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


IN EVERY COUNTY IN MISSOURI AND AT A 
THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 


Inthe West and South. 


Address the General Agent. 


 LOUDEN’S~ 








THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
See Description in “Rural World” of May 22. 8 


for Circular and Price List. Address, é 
may29-5t WM. LOUDEN, Fairfield, Iowa. 


Sweet Potato Plants for Sale, 


$2.50 per 1000, well packed and delivered at Exp 
Addre 











office. Cash must accompany all orders. 
may15-5t H. MILLER, Anna, Ile 
Golman’s Rural World) 


DEVOTED TO 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Ru 


Economy, &c., &c. : 
Published Weekly, at 612 North Fifth Stree 
St. Louis, Missouri, 


Ina neat quarto form of 16 pages, on fine book | 
per, forming two volumes a year of 416 pages ¢ 
beginning with January and July. TeRus— 
DoLuars a year in advance. For a club of 53 
subscribers and $10, a copy Free one year. OF 
aclub of 8 oLp subscribers and $16, a copy Free’ 
ear. . 
: ADVERTISING RATES—25 cents per line each ins 
tion, inside pages; 35 cents per line last P 
Double price for unusual display. Sixty cen’ 
line for special notices. Nothing inserted for! 
than One Dollar. 

The circulation of Conman’s Rurat Wort) 
now, by far, the largest of any paper of its class P 
lished in the Mississippi Valley (having beet? 
lished for 21 years past in St. Louis), and off 
Stock Breeders, Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florist 
Implement Dealers and Manufacturers, the very 
medium for reaching the live, wide-awake, entell 
ing classes interested in such articles as are US 





advertised. 


J 
WESTERN MUTUAL 


Office—N. W. Cor. Washington Ave. and Fourth g;, 


Re-organized under the New Insurance Law of thg 


Giving Policy Holders a Security under the Doublg 









June 19, 
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